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The receipts from judicial and non-judicial stemps rank 
next in importance as a source of revenue, They increased from 
Rs. 2,27,125 in 1897-98 to Rs, 2,49,428 in 1900-01, and rose 
still further to Re. 3,15,975 in 1908-09. More than three-fourths 
(Rs. 2,48,255) of the receipts in 1908-09 were obtained from the 
salo of judicial stamps, and in particular of court-fee stampe, 
which accounted for Rs 2,28,964; while only Rs. 67,720 were 
obtained from the sale of non judicial stamps, nearly the whole 
of this sum being due to the demand for impressed stamps. 

The receipts from oxcise rose from Ks. 1,838,916 in 1897-98 
to Rs. 2.29,557 in 1900-01, and further increased in 190809 to 
Rs 2,538,106, a total lower than for an; other district in the 
Burdwan Division excep! Bankur&é and Howrah (exclusive of the 
towns of Howrah and Bally) ‘The net excise revenue in the 
latter yoar was Ra 2,690 per 10,000 of the population (nearly 
4} annos per head), as oompared with Rs. 2,643 for the Burdwin 
Division and ks 3,191 for the Province 

Nearly half of the excise revenue is derived from the re- 
ceipta from packwat or rice-beer, which amounted to Rs. 1,24,409 
in 1908-09, a total higher than in any other district in the Provinoe 
except Burdwan. This is the favourite drink of the sboriginal 
races, who regard it as a nutritious food and utilize # aa a 
substitute for a meal. The receipts from the sale of country 
spirit, prepared by distillation from the flower of tho mahuda tree 
(Bassia latifolia), amounted to Rs. 38,846 in the same year. °The 
manufacture and sale of this spirit were formerly carried on 
under what is known as the central distillery system, i.e., there 
was a contral distillery at Suri for the supply of the spirit to the 
whole of the district. In 1907-08 the contract supply system 
was introduced, i, the local manufacture of country spirit has 
been prohibited, and a contract for the wholesale supply of 
spirit given out to a firm of distillers. The contractora are 
forbidden to hold any retail licenses for its sale, but are allowed 
the use of distillery and warehouse buildings for the storage of 
liquor. The right of retail vend is disposed of by separate shopa, 
each of which is put up to auction; and the retail vendors are 
forbidden to sell liquor except at prescribed strengths, for which 
maximum prices are fixed. 

to the returns for 1908-09, there are 28 shops 

lioensed for the retail sale of country spirit, ie. one ahop to 
every 62°6 square miles and to every 32,224 persons; in that 
spear the average consumption of the liquor was 8 proof gallons 

‘pir 1,000 of the populstion, the incidence of taxation per head 
of the popalation being only 8 pies. The consumption of the 
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Yermented liquor known as /dri is insignificant, bringing in 
only Re. 8,294, The total receipts from the sale of country 
spirit, ‘dri and pachwai represented an expenditure of Rs. 1,877 
per 10,000 of the population, a figure lower than that returned 
by any district in the Burdwin Division except Bankur&i and 
Midnapore. 

The receipts from opium and hemp drugs account for praoti- 
cally all the remainder of the excise revenue. The greater 
portion is derived from the duty and license fees on opium, which 
brought in Rs. 38,995 in 1908-09, representing an expenditure 
of Rs. 432 per 10,000 of the population, which ia leas than in 
any other district in the Burdwan Division except Bankura. 
The demand for ganja, i.e., the dried flowering tops of the culti- 
vated female hemp plant (Carnalis Indica) and the resinous 
exudation on it, appearsto be greater than in any other distriot 
of the division except Bankura and Howiah (exclusive of 
the towns of Howrah and Bally), the duty and license fees 
realizing Rs, 38,362 in 1908-09, or Ra 493 per 10,000 of the 
population. 

Road and public works cesses are, as usual, levied at the Corscs 
maximum rate of one anna in the rupee; the collections fell 
from ,Ra. 1,37,301 in 1897-98 to Rs. 1,38,503 in 1900-01, but 
increased to Rs 1,56,858 in 1908-09. Tho ourrent demand in 
the latter year was Rs, 1,55,108, of which Rs. 1,838,797 were 
payable by 2,075 revenue-paying estates, Rs. 4,167 by 396 
revenue-free estates, and Rs. 12,136 by 3,078 rent-free and chaudi- 
dari chakran lands, Altogether 5,545 estates and 24,760 tenures 
are assessed to cesses, the number of recorded share-holdera being 
16,971 and 41,513, respectively. 

In 1901-02 the income-tax yielded Rs. 26,328 paid by 922 Income. 
aasessees, of whom 533 paying Rs 5,930 had incomes of Rs. 500 
to Re 1,000. At that time the minimum income assessable was 
Ra. 500, but this was raised in 1903 to Rs. 1,000, thereby giving 
relief to a number of petty traders, money-lenders and olerks; 
and the number of assesseos consequently fell in 1903-04 to 455 
and the collections to Rs. 26,711. In 1908-09 the tax yielded 
Ra, 31,524 paid by 507 asesessees. 

There are six offices for the registration of assurances under Registes- 
Act III of 1877. At Suri the District Sub-Registrar deals as tn. 
usual with the documents presenied there, and also assista the 
District Magistrate, who is ex-officio District Registrar, in super- 
ising the proceedings of the Sub-Registrars in’ change of the 
other registration offices. The average number of documents 
registered annually during the quinquennium ending in 1899 
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was 21,874, but in the five years ending in 1904 it inoreased to 
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26,168, the inorease 
being chiefly due to the 
settlement of resumed 
chauktdari lands. The 
marginal statement 
shows the number of 
documents _ registered 
and the receipts and 
expenditure at each 
office in 1908. The 
number of registrations 
was less than in any 


other district in the division except Howrah. 
avumme. §$ Tho staff entertaincd for the administration of civil justice 
poll consists of the District Judge, a Sub-Judge and six Munsifs, of 
r10R. whom one is stationed at Surf, one at Dubrajpur, while two 
hold their courts at Bolpur and two more at Rampur Hat. 
Criminal justice is administered by the District and Sessions 
Judge, the District Magistrate, and the Depuly and Sub-Deputy 
Magistrates stationed at Suri and Rampur Hat. The sanctioned 
staff at Suri consists of the District Magistrate, two Deputy 
Magistrates of the first class, and one Deputy Magistrate of 
the seoond or third class, in addition to the Bub-Deputy 
Magistrates of the second or third class who are sometimes 
stationed there. The Subdivisional Officer at Rampur Hat is 
almost invariably a Magistrate vested with first-class powers, and 
is usually assisted by a Sub-Deputy Magistrate of the second 
or third class. Besides these stipendiary Magistrates, there are 
benches of Honorary Magistrates at Suri and Rampur Hat. 
Poztos, For police purposes the district 1s divided into nine thinas with 


Bubdivision, Thana. Outpost. 
ur Tidmbazar. 
a Kbairaeol. 
Beri ae Bakulipur 
Muhammad 
Suri aon baser. 
Rajnager. 
Sainthik. 
reewar =. se 
R&mp ur) Murarei eveses 
Nalbiti a 
Bampor BR we 


four outposts as shown in 
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proportion of the latter were remunerated by service lands known 
as chaukidari chdkran till a few years ago, when they were 
resumed. This system had becn in force fora century past and 
was described as fcllows in 1866 by Mr. D. J. MoNeile in his 
Report on the Villege Watch of Bengal :— 

“Village chaukiddrs are found everywhere throughout the 
district, and are almost everywhore supported by service lands. 
There can be no kind of doubt that tho present chawhtddre are 
the true modern representatives of the ancient villago watchmen 
of the district, and that at tho time of the decennial settlement 
those watchmen were employed in revenue matters as well as in 
police duties. Inthe zamindéri papers of the Birbhiim ostate 
for 1798, kotwals lands aro found in the accounts of ono village 
after another entered under the general head of base samin (or 
lands free of Government assessment), and no othor lands are 
mentioned which ean possibly be indentified with the gagirs of 
the present «Aaukiddrs. Korud/ was x» common namo in several 
districts for a zamindari messonger or peon; and to this day 
some of the village police in parts of Murshidabad transforred 
from Birbhiim are employed by the zamindars as messengors, and 
these constitute the very same section of the force which is now 
maintained by service land tenures in Birbhim. In 1816, the 
Magistrate of Birbhiim, in a letter to the Superintendent of 
police, described the village watch us follows:—This 2/4 is one 
of the few which have had tho advantage of a regular assignment 
of lands for the support of a body uf village watchmen; and 
though there may he reason to suppose that part of the original 
assignment has been resumed, yet the number maintained is very 
considerable, and would be sufficient for the protection of the 
district if they were all solely employed in guarding the villages; 
but it is the more immediate duty of a large proportion of them 
to collect the revenues and serve as guides and covlies, Besides 
the quantity of land set apart for vach mun, which varies consi- 
derably, they derive a considerable accession to their maintenance 
from contributions of grain made by tho villagers The chauAt- 
dars are nearly all Doms and Haris. In a few villages they 
receive, in addition to their yagirs, 1 small remuneration in cash 
from the zamindér. In most, if not in all, places their subsia- 
tence is eked out by contributions of grain collected from the 
villagers at harvest time,” 

There is a disirict jail at Suri with acoommodation (in Jarus, 
1908) for 288 prisoners, viz., barracks without saparate aleeping 
acoommodation for 216 male convicts, 17 female convicts and 18 
under-trial prisoners, cells for 5 male convicts, and u« hospital 
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with 32 beds. The only subsidiary jail is that at Rampur Hat, 
which has accommodation for 15 male and 3 female prisoners 
The industries carried on in the district jail are oil-pressing, 
aloe pounding, weaving of daris and newdr, cane and bamboo 
work, and wheat-grinding. 
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CHAPTER XII, 


eee 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Oursipe the municipality at Suri, local affairs are managed prergror 
by the District Board, which has jurisdiction over the whole Boas. 
district, and by the Local Boards which have been constituted for 
each subdivision, The District Board is responsible for the 
administration of public rouds, ferries, pounds, disponsarios, edu- 
cation in primary and middle schools, and sanitation, To tho 
Local Boards, which work in subordination to it, has beon delogat- 
ed the administration of small sums allotted for the construe- 
tion and repair of village roads, 

The Birbhiim District Bourd consists of 16 mombers besides 
the Chairman, of whom vight are clected by the Local Boards, four 
are nominated by Government, and four are er-offiero members, 
The returns for 1908-09 show that six of the members were 
zamindars, five were Government servants, two were pleaders or 
mukhtars, and two more had other occupations, representing 40:0, 
33°3 and 13°3 per cent , respectively, of the total number. Exclu- 
sive of the opening balance, tho total recvipts in that your 
amounted to Rs. 1,40,624, the principal source of revenue being 
the road cess, which realized Rs, 76,667, as against Ks, 53,563 in 
1888-89, Minor items are the receipts from ferries and pounds, 
which brought in Rs. 824 and Rs, &,606 respectively. The 
averago incidence of taxation per head was one anna four pies. 
The total expenditure in the same year was Rs. 1,338,148, 
the chief items being Rs. 87,078 expended ou public works, 
Rs. 24,656 on education, and Rs 9,589 on medical relief and 
sanitation. As regards the different items of expenditure, the 
District Board maintains 182 miles of metalled roads, and 303 
miles of unmetalled roads, besides 172 miles of village tracks, 
the average cost of repairing which was Is. 184, Ra 21 and 
Rs. 14 per mile, respectively,» in 1908-09. It keeps up 3 
Middle schools and gives grants-in-aid to 30 Middle schools, 
93 Upper Primary, 777 Lower Primary and°53 other schools. 
Jt further maintains 2 dispensaries, and aids four others at a tote! 
oost in 1908-09 of Es, 5,061 or 8°3 per cent. of the ordinary income 
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of the Board; and in order to furnish the villages with water 
supply, it makes a grant of Re. 5,000 per annum for sinking 
wells, etc. The veterinary dispensary at Suri is also maintained 
by the District Board. 

The average income and expenditure of the District Board are 


ae approximately in the following table under the principal 
eads :— 





Inoome. Ezpendsture. 
Re, Rs, 
Road ccas receipts 76,000 Civil works +. 88,000 
Civil works (including Education .., +» 28,000 
average yearly Govern. Medical es «~~ 8,000 
ment grant) sa 20,000 Genoral administration 5,000 
Fancation (including Veterinary dispensary, 
school fees and Govern- bull and stallion, fairs 
ment grant) se 16,000 and exhibitions a. 2,000 
Pounds ip acs 8,000 Pounds are es 800 
Medical (from endowmente Miscella necus Ris 1,200 
and subscriptions) oe 1,600 
Ferries ‘ rr 1,000 
Miscellaneous F 500 
Total .. 1,238,000 Total +. 1,28,000 





With reference to this table, it may be stated that the -road 
oess income is ear-marked for expenditure on civil works, and any 
diversion from it has to be made good from a special grant made 
by the Commissioner. The latter, which is generally equal fo a 
quarter of the Provincial rates of the district, is chiefly allotted 
for the construction or improvement of roads and bridges, and for 
medical and sanitary purposes, The expenditure on education is 
met from the income from pounds and ferries and from the 
Government grants assigned for this purpose, supplemented by 
small receipts from school foes. 

Two Local Boards have been established, one for each sub- 
division. Theo Sadar or Suri Local Board has eleven members, 
of whom seven sre nominated and four are elected; while the 
Rampur Hat Local Board has nine members, of whom four are 
nominated, and five are elected. Thoy do little work beyond 
mahaging pounds and ferries and looking after the village roads. 

At present the only municipality in the district is Suri, which 
waa created in 1876. The area within municipal limits is 2¢ 
aquare miles with a population Sf 8,692, of whom 1,612 or 18°54 
per cent. are tax-payers. It is administered by 16 Commissioners, of 
whom eleven are elected, two are nominated and three are sr-affieio 
members. The average annual income during the decade ending 
in 1901-02 was Ra 11,600, and the average annual expenditure 
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was Re, 10,000. In 1908-09 the receipts, excluding the opening 
balance, amounted to Rs. 16,882, of which the major portion was 
obtained from a tax on persons assessed at the rate of Re. 1-2 per 
cent. on incomes exceeding Re. 30 a month and at the rate of 
Re. 1 per cent. on incomes up to Rs. 30 a month, This tax 
yielded Rs. 4,483, and latrine foes Re. 4,086 in 1908-09. 
The incidence of taxation was Re. 1-3-8 per hoad of the 
population, and the total expenditure in tho samo year was 
Re. 15,536. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


EDUCATION, 


Paoaress Turina the last half century thero has been a noticeable diffu- 
won sion of education in Buirbhiim. In the yoar 1856-57 there 
wore only threo Government and aided schools in the whole 
district, but in 1870-71 their number has risen to 81, the number 
of pupils increasing in the same period from 247 to 2,810. There 
wore also in the latter year 644 private and unaided schools not 
under inspection by the Education Department, which, it was 
ostimated, were attended hy 7,108 pupils. During Sir George 
Canpbell’s administration of Bengal a great oxpansion of primary 
education, under a system of village teachers, took place. The 
result was that at the end of 1872-73 there were in Birbhiim, 129 
Government and aided schools attended by 4,439 pupils, besides 
17 unaided schools attended by 445 pupils, making a total of 146 
schools inspected by the department and attended by 4,884 pupils. 
The subsoquent progross of education in the district will be 
sufficiontly demonstrated by the marginal table, No less than 


Year. Tustitutions. Pupils. 477 per cent. of the total number 
1892-03... «1,009 23,018 Of boys of school-going age were 
1901-02. 177 27 @6R attending school m 1908-09, and 
1908-00 9... 1,191 84,822 


further proof of the advance made 
is afforded by the census statistics, which show that in 1901 
15°3 per cent. of the male and 0-4 per cent of the female popula- 
tion—in all, ¢°7 per cent. of the total population—were literate, 
ie, able to read and write, whereas in 188! only 9°2 per cent. 
of the male and 0-1 per cent, of the female population could 
eatiafy this simple standard. 

Epvea- Of the 1,191 schools now in existence 1,168, with 34,317 

Tere, SCbolars, are public institutions, while only 23, attended by 505 

ercs, pupils, are private institutions.e The public institutions include 
63 secondary schools for boys with 5,845 pupils, 1 Secondary 
sehool for girls with 35 pupils, 928 Primary schools for boys with 
24,904 pupils, 79 Primary schools for girls with 1,225 pupils, and 
107 other schools with 2,308 pupils. 
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The inspecting staff consists of a Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
two Additional Deputy Inspectors, eight Sub-Inspectors, two 
Assistant Sub-Inspectors and eight Inspecting Pandits There is 
also an Assistant Sub-Inspector of Schools with headquarters at 
Suri, who inspects Santal schools in this district as well as 
in Bankuré and Midnapore. 

There is one college in the district, the Krishna Chandra es 

College at Hetampur, which was founded in the namo of hor orars 
fathor-in-law by the late Rani Padmasundari Devi of Hotampur 175.” 
and opened in 1897. The college building is a substantial structure 
formerly used for the worship of tho goddess Saraswati. By a 
registored trust-deed the late proprietress endowed tho college 
with an annual income of Rs. 6,100 chargeable on certain of hor 
estates in ihe districts of Birbhiim and the Santal Parganas, ‘Tho 
managoment of the college is in the hands of a committee, and the 
staff consists of a Principal and Professors of English, Physics, 
Mathematics, History and Sanskrit. This college has been rocom- 
mended by the University for affiliation up to the Intermediate 
Examination in Arts under tho now regulations in English, 
Kengali, Logic, History, Sanskrit, Mathomatics and Physics. 
The tuition fee is Rs. 3-8 per month, and five free studentships 
are granted, according tothe rules of the college, to deserving 
candidates in each class. Thero is a hostel atfached to {he college 
under the chargo of a resident superintendent.* The college is 
mdintained by the laja Bahadur of Hetampur, and the number 
of students on the rolls on 81st March 1909 was 46, 

There aro seven High schools in the district, with 1,610 pupils gy poy. 
on the rolls in 1908-9, of which ono, the Zila school at Buri, is ary 
maintained by Government, and another, the Kirnahar High **°°™* 
School, is unaided. Tho other five schools, which are all aided, are 
situated at Bandgara, Hetampur, Labpur, Lakrakunda and Rampur 
Hat. There used to be another unaided High school at Suri 
known as the Suri Gadadhar Institution, but this was closed in 
1908-09. There are no loss than 25 Middle schools (20 aided and 
5 unaided) attended by 2,565 boys and 15 girls, and 19 Middle 
Vernacular schools (three maintained by the Dietrict Board, 
twelve aided and four unaided), at which 1,615 boys and 39 
girls are under instruction. 

Of the 928 Primary schools for boys, 99 schools with 4,469 5. vsey 
pupils, are Upper Primary schools. Four of these are under scnooz 
Government management, being attached to as many Govern~ 
ment guru-training schools, 94 are aided, and one is unsided. 


et 
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There are also 829 Lower Primary schools for boys with 20,435 
pupils, of which 777 receive aid from public funds and 52 are 
unaided. Under this head may be mentioned 44 night schools, 
which are conducted by the teachers of day schools and have 
no existence apart from the latter. 


At the ond of 1908-09 altogether 2,985 girls were under 
instruction, 1,504 reading in boys’ schools and 1,481 in girls’ 
schools, The number of the latter is 80, und all but one are 
Lowor Primary schools, 6% being aided and 11 unaided. The one 
exeeption is {he Middle Vernacular school at Suri, called the 
Rivers Thomsen Girls’ School, after a former Lieulenant-Governor 
of Bengal. The Vaptist Zenana Mission (a branch of that at 
Entally) hus recently established a boarding school at Suri for 
uboriginal or semi-aboriginal girls converted to Christianity, and 
has rented 4 acros of land to the west of the Circuit House 
compound. for the construction of a building. 

Among other schools may be mentioned four guru-training 
schools for tho training of village school teachers, und ten Sanskrit 
tols, which have adopted the departmental standard for examina- 
tions in Sanskrit For the advancement of Muhammadan educa- 
tion there is one madrasa at Sukrabad and a number of makfals. 

The private schools of the district consist of two Sanskrit /ods, 
14 Koran schools for boys and tive for girls, and two other schools. 
The number of private Koran schools bas decreased considerably 
of lato years owing to several of them having adopted tho 
ourriculum prescribed by the Education Department. 


Special measures are adopted in this district for the enoourage- 
ment of education among tho Suntals, for whom 64 schools have 
been specially opencd. These schools have 1,510 pupils on 
the rolls, of whom 1,273 are Suntals. An Assistant Sub-Inspector 
has also beon appointed for the inspection of such schools in this 
district and in the districts of Bankura and Midnapore, 

There is 2 public library at Suri started in 1900 sud located 
in the Suri Ram Ranjan Town Hall building. It is maintaiaed 
from public subscriptions and from contributions made by the 
District Board and the Suri Municipality. There is also a 
library attached to the Zila school, which can be used by the 
public on payment of subscriptions. 


Two Bengali weekly newspapers aro printed and published st 
Burl; one is called the Birdhdm Barta and the other the Birbhtw 
Hitaishi. Thoys deal chiefly with matters of local interest. 
Formerly a monthly magazine, called the Birbhami, was printed 
at Kirnabar under the patronage of the local samindars, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
GAZETTEER 

Amdahara.—aA village in the Suri subdivision, situated six 
miles north-east of Bolpur. It contains a shrine of the goddess 
Kangkiali, to which pilgrims resort, and was formerly the seat 
of a Munsif’s Court (since transferred to Bolpur). Brass utensils 
of good quality are made wm the village. 

Bakreswar —A village in the Suri subdivision, situated 12 
miles south-west of Sur: and a mile south of Tantipara. It 
contains a large group—almost «a small city—of temples and 
a number of sulphurous hot springs, with cold springs in 
close proximity to them. ‘They all dischargo into a rivulet, 
which runs past them and joins a small stroam about 200 
yards from the temples. The hot springs are regarded asa mani- 
festation of divine power, and are frequented by barren women 
and women suffering from miscarriage, who are believed to 
derive special benefit from diving under u submorged arch in 
one of tho reservoirs. Captain Sherwill found that the tempe- 
rature of the hottest spring was 162° Fuhr. and of the coolest 128° 
at noon on 28th December 1850, the temperature of the air in 
shade being 77,° while the temperature of the stream above the 
influence of the hot springs was 43°. From the hottest spring 
about 120 cubic feet of wator per minute were ejected. Bakreswar 
is a popular place of pilgrimage, and at the annual me/d held on 
the Sivaratri day and the following seven or eight days over 
80,000 people assemble. Tho following account of tho springs and 
temples by Mr. F. H. B. Skrine, a former Collector of Birbhiim, 
is interesting as a record of local legends and popular beliefs. 

Once uponatime, the renowned sages Subrita and Lomas 
received an invitation to attend the sayambar or marriage rites of 
Lakshmi. On their arrival at the hall of ceremonies Lomas 
‘was weloomed first by the attendant host, a slight which his com- 
panion resented by incontinently quitting the assembly. So 
fierce, indeed, was his anger that his limbs assumed ungraceful 
curves in no less than eight places, whence he took the cogno- 
men of Astabakra. Thus disfigured and “disconsolate, he 
wandered tiil he arrived at Kasi (Benares) intent on worshipping 
Siva. Hoe was then informed that his prayers could not be 
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answered till they were offered at an undefined spot named Gupta 
Kasi (the hidden Benares) in the distant realm of Gaui (Bengal), 
Astabakra’s pilgrimage therefore took an eastern direction and 
ended ai Bakreswar, where he adored Siva for ten thousand 
years. The god, touched by the persistence of his votary, declar- 
ed that those who worshipped Astabakra first and himself after. 
wards would be vouchsafed an endless store of blessings. Viswa- 
karmé, the architect of the gods, received a command to erect a 
tomple on the auspicious spot, anda stately shrine soon rose on 
the eastern shore of the river Bakreswar containing two graven 
images, the larger of which represented Astabakra. 

This shrine still stands to give ocular demonstration of this 
narrative, though, sooth to say, its appearance would indicate a 
loss remote antiquity and a more common-place origin. It differs 
neither in size nor other ossentials from the templos which swarm 
in our largor citics, and its style of architecture is decidedly 
modern, No inscription exists on the central building, but a 
tablet lot intothe pediment of an outwork on the north-east 
records the fact that this portion of the edifice was erected by one 
Darpanirayan in the year Salivahana 1683, i.c., 1761 A. D. Two 
other stones inserlod in an interior wall east of the temple give the 
namos of two brothers named Jiatambar and Taralasara, and 
a third bears the date of 1677 Salivahana or 1755 A. D., but is 
otherwise illegible. These annexes are io all appearances as 
old as Viswakurma’s allegod handiwork, and it is doubtfut if 
any portion of the buildings, as they stand, dates further back 
than the commencement of the 18th contury. Their purlieus 
are more interesting. They consist of streets upon streots of 
miniaturo fanes, cach containing the phallic emblem of Mahadeva 
in graven stono, erected from time to time by wealthy worship- 
pors. But for their uniformity the impression left on the mind 
of ono threading the labyrinth would be thet he was visiting 
the older portion of some great cemetery, so precisely similar 
in style and appearance are these smaller temples to the tomba 
most affected by our predecessors of the 18th century. To the 
south-west of this curious group are three tanks of various sizes 
lmown as the Shat Katali, the Chandra Sayer and the Dama 
Sayer. Their origin is lost in the mists of time, but the attend- 
ant priests aver that they are named after the votaries at whose 
expense they were exacavated. ° 

Southwardse the hot springs, to which this mass of buildings 
owes its oxisidnoe, send skyward their clouds of sulphurous 
tapour. They are eight in number and of varying temperature ; 
that of the hottest, known as the Agni Kundu, ia not far 
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short of 200° Fahr. Each is enclosed in a cistern 10 feet in 
depth, and of dimensions ranging from a square of 9 feet to a 
rectangle of 75 by 30 feet. Bathers descend to the healing 
waters by easy steps, and considerable pains are taken to remove 
the scum and cleanse these Bethesdas from the makes and frogs 
which commit suicide in their boiling depths. The origin of the 
group is detailed with much unction in a palm-leaf chronicle, 
which is carefully preserved. Siva Jlatakakhya, it appears, 
dwells in IIades ( Pata/) and bears on his head the lofty moun- 
tain Sumoru, down whose side meanders tho sacred river Bhagi- 
rathi. Its waters under the influence of Siva’s divine virtue (te/) 
are raised to boiling point and force their way to the  carth’s 
surface. 

Each spring has its individual history. I is told of the Agni 
Kundu that in ancient times there lived a Raja naniod Hiranya 
Kasyapa, who chershod a deep and lasting hatred for Krishna, 
His hoir-apparent, Vrahlad, so far from inheriting his sivo’s pre- 
judices, became a steadfast worshipper of that divinity, and 
consequently underwent many crucl chastisements and much 
obloquy. Krishna at last intervened in tavour of his porsecuted 
followor and slew the impious mortal who had braved his ire, 
But Prahlad had a tender conscience which perpetually ac- 
cused him of having been a party to the deadly crime of parricido. 
He therefore went forth on an expiatory pilgrimage, and, suc- 
cessful in his prayers af divors holy places, at length arrived 
at Bakreswar, whore he worshipped Siva, buthed in this spring 
and obtained salvation. 

Of the Brahma Kundu it is related that the god Brahma 
looked with lascivious eyes on his daughter, but his sin of 
thought did not escape Siva’s omniscience, He was roundly 
taken to task and ordered {o do penance for his unholy desires, 
He therefore undcrtook # pilgrimage to Bakreswar, bathed in 
this stream, adored Siva and was purged of his crime, 

Setganga is called after a Raja named Set of Mangalkot 
in the Burdwan district. who attracted Siva’s notice by the 
fervour of his devotion at this shrine, and being desired by 
the deity to name a wish, prayed that this spring might bear his 
name, a favour which was graciously accorded. This spring is 
enclosed in by far the largest basin. It is solidly constructed and 
was probably excavated by the person after whom it is called. In 
connection with the Sanbhagya Kundu, the legend tells how 
Gauri, the daughter of Himalaya, being consumed’ with « burning 
pomion for Siva, in hopes of propitiating whom ghe came to Ba.’ 
kreswar, bathed in this stream and adored the object of her love. 
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The god heard her prayer and promised to espouse her, an 
undertaking which he subsequently carried out. Of the Sirjya 
Kundu it is related that once upon a time the sage Narada, in the 
course of his travels, arrived at the foot of Mount Vindhya and 
there sung {he praises of the rival hill of Sumeru, The outraged 
pesk thereupon raised his erest so high as to obscure the rays of 
tho sun. The latter (Stirjya) in dire distross made a pilgrimage 
tothe banks of this stream, and there implored Siva to restore 
his vanished light. His cntreaty was heard, and the swelling 
Vindhya forced to subside to his normal altitude. 

The legend of the Jiban Kundu is as follows :—In old days 
thoro lived an aged couple named Sarva and Charumati, who were 
pious, virtuous, and as liberal as their narrow moans allowed, 
Being without kith or kin they forsook the world and retired to 
a forest to worship God inthe calm of religious seclusion. But 
their doy dreams wiv rudely dispelled by the advent of a 
tiger, which slew and partially devoured the unhappy Sarva. 
His wife in her grief entreated Siva to restore her husband, and 
was directed {o collect his bones and to wend her way to Ba- 
kreswar and plunge them into this spring She obeyed and was 
overjoyed to see the mortal remains suddenly endowed with life. 
Tho same expcriment has since been tried, admittedly without 
success ; but mothers, whose children die young, bathe in this 
spring in order to lengthen the days vt those with whom they 
may subsequently be blessed. 


Tho pious fable of the Bhairab Kundu is that the gods 
Brahm& and Siva had each five faces,| a fact which moved the 
former to assert an equality with tho latter. Siva in anger at 
this presumption tore off one of his matted locks, from which 
emerged deity Batuka Bhairab. The new-comer humbly 
asked wherefore his creator had made him, and was told that it 
was his duty as a good son to cut off Brahma’s foremost head 
with his finger. No sooner said than done; but the ampu- 
tated head clung tightly to the exeoutioner’s finger, and pilgri- 
mages tothe uttermost end of Bharat were powerless to remove 
this incubus. At lest, the unhappy Bhairab arrived at Kaai, 
where his prayers were partly effectual. The head dropped off, 
but a wound remained and refused to heal. Distracted with pain 
Bhairab began his wanderings anew, and they ended not till 
he had reached Bakreswar‘and bathed in the spring which 
bears his name. Here he also plunged his tortured limb in 
the Pap Hara (sin-destroyer), as that portion of the river 
*Bakreswar, which lice eastward of the spring, is styled. These 
repeated ablutions were effectual in removing the pain and scars, 
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The legend of Khar Kundu remains to be told, and is the 
shortest of those current at Bakreswar. In the Satya Yuga 
the ocean was drunk dry by the sage Maharshi Angasta, and 
only got back its waters after a prolonged course of bathing 
and ablutions to Siva on the banks of this spring. 

The worship of Bukreswar is directod by about 25 Pandas, 
for whose maintenance certain tracts of rent-froe land have 
been assigned by wealthy devoteos, whose names they hove 
rather ungratefully forgotten. They also reap e considerable 
harvest from pilgrims on the occasion of a great annual fair 
known as the Bakreswar »e(d. This is a movable feast, which 
commences on the day preceding the Sivaratri in Phalgun 
(February or March) and lasts for about a week It is largely 
frequented by the middle and lower classes of Birbhiim 
and the surrounding districts, who combine piety and profit 
by bathing in the Pap Hare and laying in their annual 
stock of articles for household uso. Their temporal wants are 
ministered to by a host of tradesmen, who opon temporary booths 
for the sale of stone-ware made at Pattakona in Burdwin, vessels 
of brass and bell-metal, mats, piece-goods, plantains from Katwa 
and fancy articles (monohdri jous) from Caleutta. A temporary 
city of thirty or forty thousand inhabitan{s replaces the yunglo 
interspersed with patches of meagre cultivation, which in ordinary 
times surrounds this seat of Mahadeva. But the area available 
is far too small for the motley host that tleongs it, aud ovor- 
crowding, with its train of moral evil and bodily suffering, 
supervenes, 

As to the curative properties of the springs, tho Pandas assert 
their efficacy for bronchitis, phthisis, diabotes, and nearly every 
description of skin discase, and quote innumerable casus in which 
persons afflicted with those and other maladies, too numerous to 
mention, have found relief in the healing streams. While 
rejecting their claims to the dignity of a panaova, it is reported 
that the Bakreswar waters are, in fact, beneficial in cases 
of chronic bronchitis and skin disease. Moreover, it is said that 
when, as in many of tho springs, sulphur dovs not exist in too 
appreciable a quantity, they form a pleasant beverage. 

Bhadrapur.—A village in the Rampur Hat subdivision, situa- 
ted on the Brahmani, four miles south of the Lohapur (formerly 
Nawéda) station of the Azimganj’branch line. The village is of 
historic interest aa the famous Nand Kumar (Nuncoomar) lived 
here, The pstace in which he lived may still~be seen on the 
banks of the river, but is now in ruins. A portion is atill,- 
however, kept up, as it is ocoupied by the Naid and other servants 
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of the zamindar of the place, who is known locally as the Kumar, 
It has an imposing entrance, the outer door being lange enough 
for an elephant with a howdah to passthrough it. There are 
two large tanks inthe village called Gurusagar and Réanisagar, 
which are said to have been excavated by Nand Kumér and named 
after his Guru and Rani. The village also contains a silk factory 
belonging to the Bengal Silk Company, which employs about 
300 hands and has an outwork at Kaytha, a mile to the east, of 
the Takipur railway station. 

Bhandirban.—A village in the Suri subdivision, situated 
six miles north-west of Suri on the right bank of the river Mor. 
It contains » large templo dedicated to Bhandeswar Mahadeva 
and another of Gopal or Krishna. The former is a lofty building 
said to have bocn orected by Lala Rammath, Diwan of Muhammad. 
ul-Zaman Khan, Raja of Birbhiim, at the end of the 18th century. 
Tho local logend regarding the image of Gopal is that a hermit 
came inthe course of bis wanderings to Bhandirban, and there 
put down an image of Gopal that he was carrying. When he 
tried {o move it again, he found all his offortsin vain Since 
then the image has remained at Bhanduban, and the Goshtastami 
hus been celebrated every year in honour of Gopal. This festival 
takos place in the month of Kartik, whon the village is visited 
by many pilgrims, There is a magnificent tamarind tree in the 
village, said to be finer than the one in the Suri Rat, 
noble treo though that is, 

Bhimgarh.—An old fort in the Suri subdivision, situated 
six miles south-wost of Dubrajpur close to the banks of the river 
Ajai. The fort has low earthen ramparts, now beaten by the 
weather into low gentle mounds, The place is attributed to the 
five Pandavas, who aru said to have stayed here for some time 
during their exile. Some hollows in the vicinity—the remains, 
no doubt, of old tanks—are said to have been caused by the daily 
pouring out at those spots uf the water from their boiled rice, 
surplus ghi and eugarcane juice. A tank in the vicinity is named 
Sona Chal Dighi, and is said to have yielded gold, which the 
Pandavas washed here—hence the name. The interior of the 
fort is now cultivated, and people say they vocasionally come upon 
sai timber buried underground. 

On the south bank of the river, opposite the fort, are a number 
of small, uninteresting temples, which are also ascribed to the 
Pandavas. The five brothers are said to have established five 
lingams there, which they worshipped ; whence the name of the 
‘place Pandareswar. The village lies just on the south bank of the 
Ajai, and there is a station here of the Ondal-SainthiA chord lina, 
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Bhim is said to have set up another lingam on the other side 
of the river, close to and west of the old fort: this is now 
known as Bhimeswar, and is enshrined in a small modern 
temple.* 

Birchandrapur —A village in the Mayiireswar thana of the 
Rampur Hat subdivision, situated eight miles east of the Mallérpur 
railway station. The Pandava brothers are said to have lived 
in the neighbourhood during their long exile, and the village is a 
place of pilgrimage at which two large me/ds are held, one during 
the Ras Jatra festival in Kartik and the other at the Dol Jatra 
festival in Phalgun. Thore is an image in this village of a 
deity called Banka Rai, which is said to have suffered at the 
hands of the Muhammadan iconoclast Kalapahar. 

Near this village is a small village named Garbhabas, which is 
famous as the birthplace of the groat Vaishnavite reformor 
Nityananda. It is a placo of pilgrimage, and a me/a is held 
there every year in hs honour 

Birsinghpur or Birpur.—A village in the Suri subdivision, 
situated about six miles north-west of Suri and half « mile from 
Bhandirban. It contains a temple of Kali with a stone image, 
to which an interesting legend attaches, It is said that ali 
was the tutelary goddess of the Iir Rajas of Nagar, and hor 
image abode in the Kali Daha tank at Nagar, where people 
at times saw her hands and head appear abovo tho water. After 
Nagar was captured by the Muhammadans, one of thom washed 
a knife covered with cow’s blood in it, and the goddess fled from 
the polluted waters. The northern side of the tank fell down, 
and the water rushed out like a river in flood until it reached the 
river _Khuskarni. Kali’s image went along with tho stream and 
was found and worshipped at Birsinghpur. Birsinghpur, accord- 
ing to local tradition, is so called after Bir Singh, one of the 
Hindu Rajas of Birbhiim, who cither sect up an image there or 
made it his capital or country seat. 

Bolpur.—A village in the south-east of the Suri subdivision, 
with a railway station on the Loop Line of the East Indian 
Railway. Population (1901) 3,181. The village contains a 
Munsif’s court, charitable dispensary, police thana, sub-registry 
office and high school, and is the chief rice-exporting centro in 
the district. The village of Supur close to Bolpur is said to 
have been the seat of Raja Suraty who made 100,000 sacrifices 
to Kali; and it has been suggested that the name Bolpur is 
derived from dui and pur, meaning a place of sactifice, 
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At Bhubandaing4, a mile to the west, is a Brahmo Samaj building 
known as the Santiniketan (1.2., abode of peace) of Bolpur, which is 
associated with the lifo of the great Brahmo leader Devendra 
Nath Tagore. It is described as follows by Mr. J.C, Oman in The 
Brahmans, Theists and Musline of India (1907, pp. 114-15). 
“Toe spot, situated about a mile from the Bolpur station of the 
East Indian Railway, now known as the Shintiniketen of Bolpur, 
Debendra Nath was wont to retreat in order to hold commu- 
nion with God, in other words to practise Yoga. He used to 
pitch a tent {here and give himself up to religious meditation in 
the shade of a particular tree Eventually he secured about six 
and-a-hulf acres of land, built a dwelling-house on it, and, later 
on, a chapel and a Brahmoridydlaya or school. ‘The sanctuary or 
chapel is a marvellous edifice, says a pious Bengali pilgrim. 
‘The roof is tiled, but the enclosuro is of glass, some painted and 
some coloured. ‘Ihe Crystal Palace, London, is a glass house, 
We havo not heard of any other house besides it made of glass, 
Although in magnitude the Shantiniketan sanctuary cannot be 
compared with the famous Crystal Palace, it gives the people 
some idea as to what sort of edifice the lattoris It undoubtedly 
is an atiraction to the villagers, who come to sec it in large 
numbers. This glass hall is about 60 feet long and about 3U feet 
broad. Tho pavement is of whito marble. There are suitable 
inscriptions in it in Sanskrit. It has four gates from four sides 
of tho garden. Towards the castern gate, there is a beautiful 
portico with a tower over it, and the word OM in Bengali, like 
the figure of the cross in Christian churches, flourishes over the 
topmost pinnacle. Suitable inscriptions, both in Sanskrit and 
Bengali, are inscribed on beautiful pedestals for flower vases, and 
placed at the approach to tho holy place. There is a beautiful 
artificial fountain, which plays on special occasions, and on the 
two pillars near it are stuok two large pieces of marble, the one 
bearing an inscription in Sanskrit and the other in Bengali, 
describing the blessedness of heaven—of which the place assuredly 
is the foreshadow.’® 

“In the chapel described as above by a devout Bengali 
admirer, religious services are held regularly twice a day, in 
accordance with the liturgy of the Adi Brahman Samaj by 
a Brahman appointed for the purpose. Within the precinots of 
the Shantiniketan animal food is interdicted. There is o 
holy of holies in the sanotary, the spot where Debendra Nath 
used to practine Yoga under a great chifiim tree. Here 
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stands a small elevated seat made of white marble—the Vedi— 
upon which, lost in contemplation, the miniater used to hold 
communion with God. The Vedi is deemed so sacred, that 
no one but the Master has ever presumed to oooupy it. 
The chittim tree at Bolpur is in the belicf of Debendra 
Nath’s followers destined to become in after years as famous as 
the Bodhi tree at Bodh Gaya, which some four-and-twenty 
centuries ago witnessed Gautama’s great temptation and his final 
triumph over Mara the Evil One.” 

Debendra Nath Tagore gave the Santiniketan an endowment 
for the purposes of a hermitage, where all are weleome to spend 
afew days in peaceful rotirement, free of cost, provided that 
animal food and alecololis drink aro not consumed on the 
premiaes. In ‘addition to this endowment, he bequeathed a 
considerable amount for expenditure by trustees on the up-keep 
of the institution. There is also at this plave a school called the 
Brahma Bidyaleya, which was founded by the poot Rabinda Nath 
Tagore; it is a boarding school, to which both Brahmos and 
non-Brahmos are admitted. Its object is to impurt a sound 
education in a religious and good moral atmosphere, and it is 
conducted on the old Hindu ascetic lines, the idoul being “ high 
thinking and plain living ;” its standard is upto the matriculation 
examination of the Calcutta University, to which, however, it is 
not affliated. , 

*Dubrajpur—aA village in the Suri subdivision, situated 14 
miles south-west of Suri. Though returned as a village, it is 
practically a large straggling market town with many suburbs, 
and in 1901 had, with Islampur, a population of 6,715 persons, 
There is a railway station here on the Ondal-Sainthia branch of 
the East Indian Railway, situated 380 feet above sea-level, but 
the village itself is higher. It also contains 1 Munsif’s court, 
sub-registry office, police thina, Middle English school, post: and 
telegraph office, and an inspection bungalow. The village, which 
lies within the zamindari of the Raja Bahadur of Hetampur, 
has been fast rising in importance since the opening of the Ondal- 
Sainthié line, and has attracted a considerable trade, ospecially in 
rice. The chief local industries are the manufacture of brass 
and bell-metal articles and ironwork. 

Dubrajpur is a picturesque place surrounded by tanks, 
on the banks of which are numerows tall palm trees It contains 
e number of Ssiva temples, among which may be mentioned 
Akhay Disi’s temple with some interesting cgrving, and the 
Bivalaya, a group of five shrines in the Mahtopér4 quarter, which 
is set in the midst of » group of oleanders, the pink bloom of 
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which looks well against the vermilion-stained friezes. Their 
foundations and the platform are made of a porous red stone found 
at Salkunda. The most interesting feature of Dubrajpur, how- 
ever, is a numbor of granitic rocks found both in tho village and 
its neighbourhood, which are described as follows by Captain 
Sherwill :—‘ Within the town, and immediately to the south of 
it, large, naked, picturesque masses of granite and gneiss protrude 
through the soil, occupying altogether about a square mile of 
space. The granite is grey, compused of glassy quartz, pink and 
grey felspar, and black mica. In the contre of tle mass a large 
block of granite is seen united with a mass of gneiss. The gneiss 
is compused of the same materials as the granite, and adheres to 
it at an anglo of 45°. Tho immediate junction of the two rocks 
is not perceptible; but six inches in width covers the doubtful 
belt where the two distinct 1ocks appear fused together. On one 
side of the doubttul space tho granite is quite distinct, and on 
the other the gneiss with its perfect stratification. From the 
summit of the rock, which is ubout 60 fect high, a good viow is 
obtained of the surrounding country. The Parasnath mountain 
is soon at a distance of 75 milos in a south-westerly direction, the 
Rajmahal Wills to the north and the Panchet Lill to the south- 
west, Ono of tho largo hemispherical masses of granite, six feet 
in height and thirty in circumference, has been covered over with 
& flat-roofed temple, and a masonry drain built round the block, 
which is worshipped os Mahadeva. Brahmans are a{tached to 
the temple, and offerings of flowers and Ganges water aro made 
to this extraordinary object of worship.” 

The first uppearance of such rocks as one travels from Suri 
is at place called Kachujor, where somo isolated blocks lio 
soattered here and there. As Dubrajpur is approached, these blocks 
appear in a largo numbers, half buried in the ground, and they 
are scattered all over Dubrajpur and its precincts, the houses cf 
the villagers being built among them wherever an open space is 
found. In one place to the south-west of the public offices, and 
only a few yards away from the roadside, they cluster thickly 
together and assume much greater dimensions and height, some 
rising to an altitude of 40 tv 55 feet high Several blocks are 
placed curiously one upon another at various inclinations resting 
obliquely on very amall contact surfaces. The two most remarkable 
of these rocks are those known popularly as Mama and Bhagina 
(unole and nephew), which are perched on a huge boulder some 
80 feet high, at.what appears a dangerous angle, and rise above it 
to the height of 16 and 18 feet respectively. A larger block, which 
is perched on the same huge boulder and raises its head about 
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five feet higher than the two already mentioned, has a small 
hollow in it, large enough for a man to take shelter in, A small 
rudely formed door-frame was placed some 20 years ago on the 
outer side of the hollow and set in some brick-work by a hermit, 
who dwelt there for some time. In the vicinity about a dozen 
blocks rise abruptly to the height of 54 fect. On the highest of 
these rocks is some circular masonry work, said to have been 
constructed about forty years ago by the manager of the Hetampur 
Estate when it was under tho Court of Wards. Apparently he 
intended to have a airy retreat here, the ascent of the rock being 
effected by a temporary wooden ladder, 

At the base of the rooks tu the west arc the ruins of a temple 
of Mahadeva under the title of Pahareswar, iz, the god of the 
hill. It is said that the block of stone, which is enshrined hore 
as an emblem of the god, was formerly on the top of one of the 
rocks, and the people standing at its base used to worship it. 
There was a natural division betweon it and the main rock, and 
one day it tumbled down during a violent storm, crushing a 
priest to death. The people ascribed the accident to a desire 
on the part of Siva to havo a temple built for him, and acoord- 
ingly one Sankar Raj of Dubrajpur orected a shrine over the 
fallen rock, which is believed to be the image of Siva and is 
regularly worshipped. Another legend is that when the stone 
block representing the god was on tho top of the rock, a devotoe 
ascended the rock every day io worship him. When he became 
old and could no longer climb up the rock, the stone block ropre- 
senting Siva dropped down one night. “That same night the god 
appeared to the devotee in a dream and was hoard to say: “ You 
have become very old and feel much difficulty in going up the 
rock, so I have come down that you may worship me without 
trouble.” In front of the temple is another building called Nat 
Mandir, which was erected about 50 years ago by one Kenaram 
Datta of Dubrajpur. It is said that his wife being barren, he 
offered to raise a temple for Siva if he was blessed with a son. 
His wish wes granted, and he fulfilled his vow by orecting a 
temple in front of the former one. 

The tradition regarding the origin of the rocks as a whole is 
as follows :—When Ram Chandra, the hero of the Ramfyana, 
was about to attack Ravana, king of Ceylon, he found it necessary 
to throw a bridge across the straits for the conveyance of his 
troope. He accordingly drove in his serial chariot to the 
Himalayas. picked up what stones he neéded, and drove 
back, As he was passing Dubrajpur, his horses took fright 
and tilted up the chariot, so that some of the stones fell out. 
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There is another legend to the effect that they were collected 
at the command of Siva by Viswakarma, the artificer of 
gods, to erect in one night a second Kasi or Benéres. 
When ho had gathered the rocks and was about to commence 
work, day dawned, and he was obiiged to vanish, not choosing 
to expose himeelf to the gaze of the public. There are also 
legends connected with some of the separate rocks. On one of the 
boulders a little to the east of the temple of Pahareswar there is a 
hollow said to contain water all the year round. In this hollow, 
it is believed, Sita once washed her head, and since then the water 
has been considered sacred. Close by is a place where sho is said 
to havo sat down. Ono of the wheels of her aerial chariot also 
loft its mark on a boulder. Anothor boulder has a long line 
running across its surface as if a narrow stream of water had 
pacred over it Traditiuu tays that it was caused by Ravana 
answering 4 call of nature. 

Most of the rochs are very much fractured, splintered and 
disintegrated as the result of rain and heat. ‘Ihe whole place is 
destitute of vegetation, and, except for a few stunted banyans and 
some scrubby shrubs which have taken root here and there, the 
rocks are quite bare. 

About five miles suuth-west of Dubrajpur there are the remains 
of a yarh or mud fort at Krishnanagar or Kishannagar said to 
have boon built by the Raja of Rajnagar as a residence for 
his Rant. Two miles west of Dubrajpur, there is a large tank 
callod Dantindighi, said to have becn excavated by Khagaditya 
Raja, who had a palaco at the adjoining village of Khagra, 
which contains a temple of Khageswar Siva. The tank is called 
a as there is a temple of the goddess Danteswari on its 
ank, 

Ekchakra.—A village in the Mayiiroswar thana of the 
Rampur Hat subdivision. Here the five Pandava brothers are 
said to have taken refuge during their exile, and legend relates 
that here Bhim killed a monster named Hirambak and married 
his sister Hirimba, by whom he begot a son called Ghatotkach, 
who, as related in the Mahdhdrata, played a conspicuous part 
in the battle of Kurukshettra. Another account is that Ekchakra 
wes a tract of country comprising Nimai, Ghordaha, Ganutia 
and Kotdsur, and that Bhim resided there with his wife and 
mother, Kotasur is said to have been the dwelling place of a 
monater named Bakasur, whom Bhim slew. 

Genutia.—A village situated on the north bank of the river 
Mor, 11 miles east of the Sainthia railway station, in the Mayiiree- 
war thins of the Rampur Hat subdivision. Popalation (190) 
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407. Ganutid is the centre of the silk industry of Birbhiim, con- 
taining a large silk factory of the Bengal Silk Company. The 
villagers in the neighbourhood are engaged in the rearing of silk- 
worms, the cocoons being either wound off at homo or sold to the 
factory. A factory was first started here in 1786 hy Mr. Frushard, 
of whose fortunes an account has been given in Chapter IIT. On 
the death of Mr, Frushard it was taken over by Mr, Cheap, 
the Commercial Resident, and here he diced and was buried 
in 1828. The estate wus then put in charge of Mr. Shakospeare, 
who acted as Commurcial Resident till 1835, when the 
manufacture of silk by the East India Company coased. It was 
afterwords taken over by tho Collector, and was managed 
av a khds mahal till it was bought by tho Bengal Silk 
Company, which curries on the manufacture of silk in the 
original buildings. The factory of Mr, Frushard, rebuilt sevoral 
times, still forms tho most imposing mercantile edifice in 
Birbhim. It is situated on rising ground ou tho bank of the 
Mor, defended from the river by buttresses, und surrounded 
by a high and many-angled wall, enclosing a considerable 
area, 

Garbhabis.—Sve Birchandrapur. 

Hetampur.—A village in the Suri subdivision situated a 
mile south-east of Dubrajpur and 14 miles south-west of Suri. 
It contains the rosidence of Raja Ram Ranjan Chakravarti 
Bahadur, the owner of the largest ustate (known as the Hotampar 
Raj) in the district. The founder of the fumily was one Muralidhar 
Chakravarti, a Srotriya Brahman, whose grandson Wtadhi Nath 
amassed a fortune which enabled him to purchase a large property 
in 1796, apparently on the sale of the estatv of the Raja of Bir- 
bhiim’s estate. The Iaj& Ruhadur succecded to the estate in 
1862 at the age of 11, and the estate was under tho management 
of the Court of Wards during his minority. Ho received the 
title of Rajé in 1874, and in recognition of his liberality and 
public spirit during the famine of 1874 was granted tho title of 
Raj& Bahadur in 1877, Tho village contains a High school, 
a Sanskrit fof and a charitable dispensary maintained by him. 
There is also a second grade college, similarly maintained by him, 
which is called the Krishna Chandra College after his father, 
Krishna Chandra Chakravarti. This is the only college in 
the district. 

Nambazar.—A village in the Bolpur thina of the Suri sub- 
division, situated 24 miles south of Suri on the bank of the Ajai 
Yiver, which here forms the bonndary between Birbhiim gnd 
Burdwan. Population (1901) 1,815. It contains a police 
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out-post, a post office and a fine inspection bungalow situated in 
park-like surroundings. The village is a trading centre of some 
importance, from which three metalled roads radiate, to the Bolpur, 
Panighar and Vubrajpur railway stations. It is noted for the 
manufacture of lac ornaments and toys, but this industry has 
declined, the large lac-producing factories having been closed. 
A class of people called Nuris still, however, manufacture lac, lac 
bangles and toys; it is reported that there are now 40 families 
at work, of which three make toys, the females of the other 
families dyeing cotton with sholla dye. Formerly tusser silk 
and cotton weaving were also flourishing industries, but the former 
is now practically extinct, and the latter has lost much of its 
importance. A part of the village, noar ihe thana, is still called 
Tulapatti from the fact that it used to be the centre of the 
trade in cotton. 

Tlambuzur was at one timo tho hcad-quarters of a large 
Europesn firm known as Erskine & Co., of which the following 
account has been prepared from a note contributed by a gentle- 
man of the distnot. ‘he founder of the firm was Mr David 
Ershine, who, after working at Surul, set up an indigo factory 
at Doranda, 6 miles west of the latter place, and, as his business 
prospered, cstablished another at llambazar. Other indigo 
factories were started in Birbhiim, Bankura and Burdwiin, and, 
after tho death of Mr, David Esshine, his sons opened several 
collieries in those throe districts, which were worked by the 
Birbhiim Coal Co., and subsequently by the New Birbhim 
Coal Co. Besides the manufacture of indigo, the firm, which was 
known as Erskine & Co., took up the manufacture of lac and 
also acquired zamindari property. The lac factory and indigo 
concern at Tlambazar were purchased from it by Mr. W. W. 
Farquharson, a nephew of ono of the Erskines, and Mr. Cainpbell 
of Tirhut, and the firm started by them continued to carry on 
business at Tlambazar for several years Several causes operated, 
however, against its prosperity, ¢.g., the fall of prices, litigation, 
mismanagement, etc. and eventually, in 1880, ita factories passed 
iuto the hands of the Official Assignee, the concern was wound up, 
and its buildings sold, the Ilambazar factory with the residential 
buildings and out-houses being purchased by Rai Bagula Nanda 
Maukharji. The building now occupied by the post office was an 
outhouse, which Government acquired, and the present inspection 
bangalow was the residence of tho Erskine family, in which 
Mre. David Erskine lived for some years after her husband’s 
death. To the north of the latter building is the Erskine 
comaetery. 
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Jaljol.--A village in the Bolpur thana of the Suri subdivision 
containing the temple of Kangkali. The latter is claimed as one 
of the 52 piths or sacred places whero a part of the dismembered 
body of Sati fell—in this case the waist (Adnka/), whonce the name. 

Kendnuli—aA village, also called Kendwa Billa or Jayadeva 
Konduli, in the Bolpur thana of the Suri subdivision, situated on 
the north bank of the river Ajai, a few, miles west of Jlambazar 
and about 22 miles south of Suri. Population (1901) 774. It is 
renowned as the birth-placo of the great Sanskrit poet Jayadeva, 
who flourished in the 12th contury A.D and composed the well- 
known Gita Gorinda, a Sanskrit lyrical poom in praise of Radhika 
and Krishna. An annual fair in his honour is held in the village 
on tho last day of the Hindu month Paus and the two first days of 
Hdgh, corresponding with the middle of Junuury, and is attended 
by upwards of 50,000 pilgrims, mostly Vaishnavas. Tho most, 
famous legend connected with the lifo of Jayudeva is to the effect 
that one day, when he was writing his poom, he came to a passage 
in which Krishna had to ask his beloved Radhika to place ber foot 
on his head, Asa stannch Ilindu, he could not persuade himself 
to write the verse. After thinking over the subjoct for somo hours, 
he went away to bathe, leaving his writing matorials behind him, 
In the meantime, the gol Krishna assumed the form of Jayadeva, 
and coming to his house, as if after bathing, ate, and then 
wrote out and completed the verse, Jayadeva’s wife, Padmiavati, 
then went to eal the food ho had left on the plate. When he 
returned, Jayadeva was astonished (o find his wife Padmavati 
cating tho food left on the plate, because as a modest wife she 
never dined before her husband. Vadmavati, too, was astonished 
to find her husband returning a second fimo from bathing. She 
told him what had happened, and they both went to look at the 
poem which Jayadeva had been writing and found that the verse 
which he had composed, but would not venture to write, had beon 
written in its proper place. ILusband and wife were thereby 
convinced that the god himself Lud come and had written the 
verse in order to relieve his favoured Jayadeva of his difficulty. 

The body of Jayadova was buried and not burnt after 
his death, and his tomb is still to be seon at Konduli, surround- 
ed by beautiful groves and trees. A square piece of stone, 
seid to have been used by Jayadova as his seat at the time 
of worship, is preserved in « small hut near the Ajai river. 
The village also contains a temple of Radha Benode, commonly 
known a8 Jayadeva’s temple, which, according to an ingorip- 
tion on a tablet, was builf by the mother of Maharaja Kixti 
Qhand Bahadur of Burdwan, and dodicated to the god in Sakabda 
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1605, é.¢., over 200 yoare ago. Another temple was also erected 
by the Mahant of Kenduli a fow years ago. 

Khustigri—A village in the Suri subdivision situated 12 
milea south of Suri. This village is connected with the life 
of a Muhammadan saint called Saiyad Shah Abdullah Kir- 
mani of Birbhim. Shah Abdullah, it is said, when young, left 
Kirman in Persia, his native country, and visited Shah Arzani, 
a Muhammadan saint, who died at Patna during the reign of 
Shah Jahan in A. U1. 1140 or 1640 A D Shah Arzani directed 
him to go {o Bengal, and on his departure gave him a tooth- pick 
of chambelt wood, telling him to remain at that place where he 
found the tooth-pick became fresh and green. Shah Abdullah 
arrived in Dirbhim, and stayed at Bargaon, near Bhadia, where 
ho porformed several miracles (kardmat). But as the tooth-pick 
remained dry, he went fo Khustigri. While in this village he 
ono night put the footh-pick into his pillow, and on awaken- 
ing found it was fresh und green. Ife then planted it, and it 
soon became a large treo, which is still seen. Shah Abdullah is 
especially renowned for the powcr which he had over serpents, 
and now-a-days in Birbhiim his name is repeated in formulas of 
enchautment. Ilis darydh is in the hands of his descendants, 
and is visited by numerous pilgrims.* 

Labpur.—A village in the Suri subdivision, situated on the 
Suri-Katwa road ubout 7 miles to the cast of Ahmadpur ruilway 
station. Population (1901) 750 It contains a High English 
school, a Middle English school, a girls’ school, a Sanskrit to/, a 
charitable dispensary, a sub registry office, a police-station and a 
post-office. The village is regarded as a pithaothan, 1.c , one of the 
52 sacred spots on which portions of Suti’s dead body fell when 
dismembored by the discus of Vishnu; it is said to derive its name 
from the fact that her lips fell here. The most noteworthy build- 
ing in the village is the temple of the goddess Phullara, attached 
to which there is an enclosuro for feeding jackals, which are 
regarded with veneration as animals sacred to the goddess. Be- 
foro presenting rice dhog to the goddess, a portion of it is given to 
the jackals, which are quite tame and advance without hesitation 
from the adjoining jungle, answering to the call of the name 
Rupi-Supi. The remainder of the food left by the jackals is taken 
as prasad by Hindus. Near the temple there is a large dried up 
lake named Daldali, about 300*bighd@s in area, but there is no 
weter in it. It is so called (from dal-dal, a quaking quagmire) 
because if any one stands in any part of it a large portion oscillates, 





* Proceeding, A. 5. B., 1870, page 807. 
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There is a tradition that this lake was the Devi Daha of the 
Raméyana, from which Ram Chandra got blue lotuses for the 
worship of Durga. 

Makhdumnagar.—A village in thana Mayiireswar of the 
Rampur Hat subdivision. It contains tho tomb of a Muham- 
madan saint Makhdum Saiyid Shah Zuhir-ud-din, who is said to 
have flourished in the 16th century and married in ono of the 
families of the Nawabs of Gaur. Heo is credited with having 
had the miraculous power of curing all sorts of disoascs, and his 
tomb is frequented by vofaries who come for relief from their 
ailments. 

Margram.—aA. village inthe Rampur Mat subdivision, situ- 
ated on the rivor Dwarka 4 miles oust of Rampur Lit, with which 
it is connected by a motalled road. It in tho largest village in the 
district and approaches Suri in population, having 6,518 inhabi- 
tants in 1901. It is now a purely rural township, but before 
the opening of the railway wasa trading town, owing its im- 
portance to the conflueuce of the Dwarka with the Bhagirathi. 
With the adjacent villages of Baswa and Bishnupur, it is the 
centre of an indigenous silk spinning and weaving industry, 

Muhammadbazar.— \ villago in the Suri subdivision aitu- 
ated 7 miles north-east of Suri. ‘The villuge contains a post office 
and police outpost, and has a bi-weekly market. In it are several 
tanks, old buildings and mosyucs which point {o its past prosperity. 
A€ Kharia closs by ao large cattle market is held, Chalk 
and lime-stone aro quarried in the neighbourhood and largely 
exported. 

Iron works were ostablished here by Mr. D.C. Mackay about 
1850 and were carried on till his death some 10 years latter. They 
were then sold and became the property of a native, who uppears 
to have worked them at long intervals In Septomber 1874 they 
passed into the hands of Mossrs. Burn & Co., and an account 
published in 1876 states that they containcd a blast furnace 
capable of producing 5 tons of pig-ironaday, a vertical ongine 
of about 40 horse-power for supplying the blast, a second engino 
driving two fan blasts for the supply of wind to a couple of cupola 
farnaces (which used toturn out large quantities of railway chairs), 
bungalows for the manager and his assistant, blacksmith’s shops, 
workmen's quarters, store godown, etc. The company, however, 
made little progress in its attunipts to work iron here, and the 
works, which contained machinery worth a lakh of rupees, have 
been unused for over 20 years. 








eo i ete, 
© Btatistice] Reporter, 1876, page 489. 
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Deocha, a large village about 4 miles north of Muhammad- 
bazar, also ueed to be a centre for the manufacture of pig-iron. 
In 1851-52 there were at Deocha about 30 furnaces at work for 
the reduction of the oro into }ig-iron and as many more for 
refining it ; and when at work each. furnace could turn out 20 to 
25 maunds cf pig-iron weekly. 

Murarai —A village in the Rampur Hat subdivision, situated 
9 miles north of Nalhati. Population (1901) 1,071. It contains 
a police station, an Upper Primary school and a railway station, 
- it is a centre of the lad rice trade. 

Nagar or Rajnagar.—A village and head-quarters of a thana 
in the Suri subdivision, situated 15 miles west of Suri, with which 
it ig connucted by «a metalled road, Population (1901) 3,845. 
It contains a police « utpost, post office and inspection bungalow. 
Tistorically this pluce is one of the most interesting in the district, 
for before the Muhammadan conquest it was the capital of the 
Hindu Rajas of Birbhim and later of the Pathan Rajas referred 
to in Chapter If, Once a place of considerable consequence and 
nolo, it has now fallen into decay, and its site is covered by 
crumbling houses, mouldering mosques, and weed choked tanks. 
‘The ancestral palace of the Rajas has almost fallen into ruins, 
and the family hus become impoverished. Their last home was 
suld for debt in 1588, and in the same year the titular Raja, 
Muhammad Johar-ul-Zaman Khin, who succeedod in 1855, died 
a pauper, leaving his children destitute. North of Nagar and 
buried in a heavy jungle are the remains of an ancient mud fort 
said to have boven built in the 18th century as a defence against the 
Marathas. The chief defence to the town, however, was a great 
earth-work thus described in Captain Sherwill’s Revenue Survey 
Report of the Birbhiim district : — 

“The famous Nagar wall or entrenchment, which was thrown 
up by one of the Nagar Rajas, extends in an irregular and 
broken figure around the town for a distance of 32 miles. Its 
average distance from Nagar is four milos. It is in good preservae 
tion to this day (1852), and is not as represented in Arrowamith’s 
large map of India, a connected entrenchment enclosing the 
town and the surrounding country. It is merely thrown across 
the approaches to Nagar, and usually flanks and crosses all the 
main routes to the town, there being from a quarter of a mile to 
six miles of the entrenchment .on either side of the road. The 
entrenchment, which was constructed to ward off the attacks of 
the Marathis, is from 12 to 18 feot in height with a broad ditch 
op the outside, formed by digging out the earth for the parapet. 
Eech entrance upon the main roads was guarded by a «mall 
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oatwork defended by wooden gates supported on stone jambs, 
the outwork being capable of holding about a hundred soldiers. 
The embankment itself, as well as a fow hundred yards of the 
country both on the outside and inside of the gateways, is 
covered with a thick tangled jungle. ‘Ihe whole thing was a 
foolish and expensive piece of work, as the woll-mounted Maratha 
had only to ride four or five miles to the flank of the ontrench- 
ment, and thus find an easy approach to Nagur. Tho entrances 
were all called ghats, and retain their namo to this day.” 

Since the above was written the process of decay has gone 
onrapidly. The ghdts or gatoways have ceased to bo capable 
of defence, and many parts of {ho wall have been washed almost 
level with tho ground by tho annual rains. Tho ghdficd/s who 
formerly guarded thom held their lards rent-frea on condition of 
sorvice as highway chauhidars till a few years ago, whon their 
lauds were resumed hy Government. Captain Sherwill’s criticiam 
asto the uselessness of this fortification is of doubtful accuracy. 
Judging by the condilion of the ucighbouring country even at 
the present time, an attempt to out-flank if was most probably 
rendered futile by impassable forest. 

In the village itself is a large artificial tank or lako called 
Kali Deha with a largo tree in the centre surrounded by a 
wall; it is said to have been excavated by the Hindu Rajas 
and dedicated to the goddess Kali. According to the tradition 
related in the article on Birsinghpur, her image abode (hore till 
the tank was polluted by the victorious Muhammadans. 1 {hen 
made its way through the bank to the Pushkarni stream, along 
which it floated to Dirsinghpur. In corroboration of this legend 
the villagers point to a large temple (now the property of the 
Burdwan Raj), « big break in the bunk of the tank, and a passage 
leading to the river. On three sides of tho Kali Daha tank 
there are the ruins of the former palaces of the Muhammadan 
Rajas of Nagar, which clearly must onco have been extensive 
buildings. In front of the ruins of the Imambéara siands a fine 
mosque in a state of good preservation, which is still used by the 
local Muhammadans. A little to the south are the ruina of 
another old mosque called the Motichor Masjid, which had 12 
domes, but some have fallen down. It is reported that the brick- 
work facade in front is of excellent design and that its workman- 
ship is equal if not superior to that vf the Sonator Math in Suri 
town. Among other ruins may be mentioned the Naubetkhana 
of the Bir Rajas,as the Hindu Rajis of Nagar were called, 
the Phulbagan cr flower garden, and the burial place of the. 
Mubammadan Rajés. 
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Nagari—A village in the Suri subdivision, situated five 
miles west of Suri. An annual me/d called Brabmadaitya is held 
here, the centre of attraction being a tree baunted by the ghost 
of » Brahman. It is believed that worship at this spot ensures 
cure from disease, the fulfilment of a wish, ete.; the parti- 
cular rite observed hy each pilgrim consists of lifting up a hand- 
ful of earth in one place and dropping it in another. 

Nalhati—A village in the north-east of the Rampur Hat 
subdivision. Vopulation (1901) 2,636. It contains a railway 
station on the Loop line of the Mast Indian Railway, which 
forms a junction from which a branch line runs to Azimganj. 
Tho village also hus a police station, sub-registry office, Middle 
English school, inspection bungalow, and a charitable dispensary 
(outdoor), which is maintained by the District Board. The place 
is a centre of the trade in rice, and has greatly increased in 
importance during the last 0 years, a new bazar having sprung 
up round the station half a mile from the old village, while 
a considerable manufacture of brass and bell-metal ware is 
carried on. It is traditionally said to have been tho capital of a 
Hindu monarch, Naja Nala, the ruins of whose palace are still 
traceable on a hillock close to the town called Nalhati Zila, 
where also a sunguinary battle is suid to have been fought 
betweon the Raja and the conquering Musalmins; below the 
hillock thero isa cold spring. According to another and more 
popular tradition it is so called because tho na/a or throat of 
Bati {ell here when Vishnu cut her off bit by bit from Siva’s 
shoulder. Tho temple is, however, known as Lalateswari, and 
anothor repcrt states that it was the /a/at or forchead that fell 
here. In any case the village claims to be a pithasthan, ie, one 
of the 52 places where purty of Suti’s body felt. 

Nannur—A village in thana Sakulipur of the Suri sub- 
division, situated about 24 miles east of Suri. It is celebrated 
as being the birth-place of Chandidas, a famous lyric poet of the 
14th century. Mr. R. C. Dutt mentions the following traditions 
regarding his life :—‘‘ The traditions current about the life of 
Chandidas give us some clue to the nature of the rivalry which 
has ever existed in Bengal between the Vaishnava and Saékta 
oreeds, Chandidis, aa his name implies, was by birth a Sakta, 
ie, @ worshipper of Ohandi, Durgaé or Sakti, as the goddess is 
variously called. It is said that in his early youth, Chandidas 
worshipped an image of Sakti which was called Bishalakahmi, 
and the poet often addresses the goddess in his works. As may 

«well be imagined, the conversion of Chandidas to Vaishnaviam 
hes given rise to many tales. It is said that, on a certain day, he 
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saw s beautiful flower floating on the river, where he had yone 
to bathe. He took it up and wert to worship Bishalakshmi. 
The goddess appeared in person, and asked for the flower that 
she might place it on her head. The worshipper was awe-struck, 
and enquired what strange virtue the flower could possess, so as 
to induce the goddess to appear in person, and to wish to keep 
it on her head, instead of allowing the poet to place it at her 
feet. The goddess replied: © Foolish child, my master has been 
worshipped with that flower; it is not fit for my feet ; let me hold 
it on my head.” “And who may thy Master be P” enquired the 
poet. Krishna, was the reply; and from that day the poet 
exchanged the worship of the goddess for that of Krishna. It is 
soarcely necessary to add that later Vaishnava writers havo taken 
advantage of Chandidas’s conversion fo prove the superiority of 
their deity, and havo invented this fable. Ono thing, however, 
is plain, namely, that the rivalry between the two orveds haa 
prevailed in Bengal, as elsewhere in India, from remote times. 

“‘Chandidas has immortalized the washerwoman Rami in his 
poems, and numerous are the storivs told about their loves. Tho 
poet was informed that ho could not perform Sadhan till he had a 
fair companion, not by marriage, not for money, but one to whom 
his heart would bo sponiancously diawn at the first sight. Our 
poet went out in search of such w person, and it was not long 
before he found one. A washerwoman was washing clothes on 
the ‘iver side, the poet saw her and was fascinated. Day after 
day he would go to the river side, with a fishing rod as a pretext 
and sat there, gazing on the woman. Words followed and love 
ensued, and tho povt left his home and parents, and ever after- 
wards lived with Rami, a washerwoman us sho was by caste. 

“Chandidas was a renowned singer. One day, it is said, he 
went to a neighbouring village Matipur tosing with his paramour ; 
and when thoy were returning, the house in which they had taken 
shelter fell down, and they were both crushed and died in each 
other’s arms. The story has perhaps little foundation in fact.’* 

Patharchapuri.—A village in thana Suri of the Suri sub- 
division. It wasthe residence of a Muhammadan saint, named 
Shah Mahbub, but commonly known as Data Sahib, who is 
reported to have died in 1299 B.S., correspunding to 1892 A.D. 
It is said that he was gifted with miraculous power, and used to 
cure dangerous diseases by applyihg ashes or grass; and it is 
alleged that he could remain under water throughout the year. 
His tomb in the village is frequented by many vetaries. 


eet gerne 
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Phulbera.—A village in the Dubrajpur thana of the Suri 
subdivision, containing the temple of Danteswari. This is 
claimed as one of the 52 piths or sacred places where parts of the 
dismembered body of Sati fell—in this case the teeth (déuta) : 
whence the name, 

Rajnagar.—Sce Nagar. 

Rampur Hat.—Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name, situated in 24° 10’ north latitude and 87° 47’ 
east. longitude, on the East Indian Kailway. Population (1901) 
3,908. The town is prettily siluated on the western slope of an 
undulution, which commands a distant view of the hills of the 
Santal Parganas, and is a small place of increasing importance The 
East Indian Railway have a locomotive depét here, and a colony 
of engine drivers and firemen is quaitered in a neat little settle- 
ment on tho east. of the line, Further east extending to the main 
road, whioh runs north and south, isthe native quarter, formerly 
a mere country village, but now rapidly becoming a small town. 
The /d/ or market from which the place takes its name was 
situated about half a mile south of the town on the main road, 
but this bazar has gradually spread both along the main road 
towards the town and also along the road connecting it with the 
civil station and offices. The town contains the usual public 
offices found at a subdivisional head-quarters, two Munsifs’ courts, 
a eub-jail, a sub-registry office, a high school, a model girls’ school, 
and a charitable dispensary. It isa trade centre through which 
much of the commerce of the Santal Parganas passes, and 
is connected with Dumka by a pucea road about 40 miles 
long. 

— Hat Subdivision—Northern subdivision of the 
district, lying between 23° 52’ and 24° 35’N. and between 87° 
85’ and 88° 2’ E., with an area of 645 square miles It is bounded 
on the east and north-east by the Murshidabad district, on the west 
and north-west by the Santal Parganas, and on the south by the 
Suri subdivision. The eastern portion of the subdivision presenta 
the appearance of the ordinary alluviel plains of Lower Bengal. 
Proceeding towards the west, the ground rises and the surface 
consists of undulating beds of laterite. It has no hills, but one 
hillook called Lal Pahari to the west of Rampur Hat town deserves 
mention, because most of the old buildings near Rampur Hat and 
Mallarpur are built of stone “quarried from it. There ie also a 
emall hillock on which atemple stands at Nalhati. The soil is 
generally alight sandy loam requiring heavy manure. This is 
supplied by the detritus from the wooded uplands in some cases, 
and sometimes, but rarely, by silt from the rivers. Asa rule, 
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however, the floods only deposit sand, and in consequence long 
embankments exist in many places. 

The largest river of the subdivision is the Mor, which, 
however, nowhere intersects the subdivision but forms its southern 
boundary. It first touches upon the subdivision, at its southern 
corner at Panchberia (opposite Sainthia) and takes a winding 
course in an easterly direction, till at Rimnagar it enters 
Murshidabad. The Dwarka onters the subdivision at Mallikpur 
and passes into the Murshidabad district on tho east at Deara. 
The Brahmani enters tho subdivision at Naraéyanpur and flows 
to the east passing through the Nalhati thana. Tho Bansloi 
enters it at Kalinagar and flows hy VPalsé into the Bhagirathi 
(opposite Jangipur), Nouc of these streams aro navigable 
except by small canoes, and by them only during froshots in the 
rainy season. 

The subdivision was formerly part of Murshidabid and was 
tranaforred to Birbhiim in 1873. It comprises the four thanas of 
Rampur Hat, Mayiireswar, Murarai and Nalhati. It contains 
1,836 villagos, and its population was 366,502 in 1901, as 
compared with 328,025 in 1491, the density of population being 
568 porsous to tho square milo. 

Sainthia.—A village in the Suri subdivision, situated on the 
Mor river, 11 miles cast of Suri. Population (1901) 2,622. 
There is a railway station hore on the Loop line of tho East 
Indian Railway, which is a junction for a branch line to Ondal. 
Tho village is also connected with the town of Suri by a motalled 
road and isan important trade centro. It contains a post and 
telegraph office and an inspection bungalow situated on the bank 
of the river Mor. Sainthia was formerly an independent outpost, 
but this was abvlished some years ago; since May 109, however, 
it has been reconstituted’an outpost of the Suri thana. 

Supur.—A village in the Suri subdivision, situated six miles 
west of Bolpur. There was formerly a French factory here which 
was started in 1768, was abandoned in 1774, and was subsequently 
reoceupied. In 1787, the Magistrate of Birbhiim ordered the two 
Frenchmen in charge of it not to hoist the flag of their nation, and 
sent an Assistant Collector with orders to see it was taken down, 
Five years later the Magistrate took possession of the factory when 
war broke out between England and France, and it was subse- 
quently placed under the contro? of Mr. Choap, the Commercial 
Resident. 

Tradition relates that Supur was the residenee of a Hindu 
samindir, vamed Raja Surat, and there is a lingam here knowa 

as Sursteewar, which he is said {o have worshipped, and ruins of 
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buildings have been found beneath the surface of the ground. 
It is furthor said that he made 100,000 sacrifices to Kali, the 
place of sacrifice being therefore called Balipur, the modern 
Bolpur. Io is said to have built a palace in the north west 
of the village. The legend regarding the Raja is as fol- 
lows:—In his young days he was cruel and vicious, but one 
night he had a dream, which made him abandon his evil 
courses. Ife dreamt that he came to a waste place covered 
with bones and there met the ghosts of all who had suffered 
at his hands, whether men he had killed or virgins he had 
outraged, Ife fled in terror, pursued by the grisly crowd, when 
a goddess appeared and told him that the only atonement for his 
tin was a life of virtue. The goddess was Durga herself, and to 
appease hor, Surat duily offered bloody sacrifices. When he was 
about to ascend to heaven, fhe numberless vietims he had slain 
rose from the dead and barred the way. Durga then appeared 
and tuld him that the slaughtered lives called for vengeance, and 
that he must atone for jis crimes before being rewarded for his 
virtues. At this she vanished, and the victims falling on the Raja 
beheaded him. After this he entered heaven in poace. 

Other legends attach to tho names of Iswar Rai and Bhagwan 
Rai, two shilful physicians, who settled in the village and gathered 
a thriving community round them. One of the tanks of Supur 
commemorates the story of a Kulin girl who married one of their 
descendants It is said that she went to this tank to bathe, and, 
as there was no regular bathing g/at, her ankles and feet were 
covered with mud. Proud of the alliance with a Kulin family, 
her father-in-law, Gunapati Rai, ordered a ghat to be constructed, 
from which a brick-built pathway ran to his house; a portion of 
this pathway still remains. A less pleasing tradition attaches to 
what is known as the Jak tank. A descéndant of Bhagwan Rai 
acquired immense wealth, but there was no one to whom it might 
justly pass. Le determined, therefore, to have a boy entombed 
alive with his treasure, and for that purpose built e spacious 
mausoleum He got hold of a fatherless young boy, and on an 
appointed day led him, after due ceremony, to the tomb in which 
he had placed his treasure. When the door was about to be shut 
for ever, the samindir asked his victim if there was anything in 
particular he would like to eat. The boy replied that he would 
like the first thing he eaw in‘the morning. It so happened that 
the first thing he saw was a young calf, which he asked the 
sgamindér to kil’ and dress for him. Asa Hindu, the latter could 
not comply with this request, and thereupon the disappointed 
boy invoked terrible cursea upon him. The actual spot whore the 
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tomb was raised is forgotten, but the villagers associate it with 
thif tank, and those who live round it believe that at times they 
can hear the implications of the Jak (Senskrit Yaksha), ie. the 
spirit of the dead boy. 

Another interesting tradition is told about a pious Goswami, 
named Anand Chand, who spent his life at Supur, exercising 
spiritual sway far and wide. At that time the Marathas were 
ravaging the country, and having plundered the neighbouring 
villages and driven out their inhabitants, they marched on Supur. 
Anand Chand placed himself at the head of the villagers, who 
were armed with bill-hooks, which they kept ready for the defence 
of their homes. The Marathds surrounded tho little force, when 
to their amazement the Goswami appeared in four places at once, 
mounted on a white charger Struck with wonder at this miracle, 
and admiring his courage, tho Maratha leader withdrew and 
granted him a lettor insuring the village against any further 
attack. 

Another miracle ascribed to the Goswami is as followa:-~A 
pious Maulvi, who himself had miraculous powers, hearing of the 
wonders he wrought, came to see him mounted on a tiger. Though 
his visitor was 8 Musalman, the Goswimi made him sit on his own 
bed and bade his servant place a hookah between them, saying 
that he recognized no distinctions that were not recognized by 
heaven, No sooner was this done, than both bed and hookah 
vanished in a flame of fire, and the Maulvi found himself safely 
sitting on another bed. On his roturn home, the Maulvi told 
what had happened, but one of his hearers would not believe. 
To test the powers of the Goswami, this sceptic went to him 
bringing pieces of beef as presents. As soon as he offered 
them to Anand Chand, they wero converted into large red 
lotuses.* Anand Chand is said to have acquired considerable 
wealth, because whenever any Vaishnava died without issue, hia 
property passed to the Goswimi. He is evidently the same as 
the Anand Chand referred to in Chapter II as a ‘Ghussein’ who 
let some land to the French for a factory in 1768, 

Suri.—The principal town and administrative head-quarters 
of Birbhiim district, situated 2 miles south of the Mor 
river, with a railway station on the Ondal-Sainthia branch of the 
East Indian Railway. Population (1901) 8,692, including 6,282 
Hindus, 2,812 Mubammadant, 78 Christians and 30 members of 
other religions. The town is situated on the eastern slope of a 
ridge, which runs along the south bank of the Mor, at the point 
where if subsides into the level country, and from its qfficial 


* Guge Le} Gopes, Rerel Sketches, 1866. 
, 4 
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status is of amall importance. The civil station is pictures- 
quely scattered over a park-like rising ground on the wost of “the 
town, which extends along either side of the Dumka road. This 
road also passes for a mile through the European quarter, an open 
undulating neighbourhood, with houses standing far apart, 
surrounded by extensive grounds and connected by a net-work 
of broad metalled roads, lined by fine trees. In the centre of the 
town, along a street crossing this thoroughfare at right angles, is 
the chief bazar of the place, and round it on the north a small 
but dense cluster of houses and narrow lanes forms the nucleus of 
the urban area, With this exception, the houses are scattered and 
do not extend to any grest distance from the high road. The 
principal streots have masonry drains, but their outlets are 
generally into some of the tanks, which exist in hundreds in 
every spare corner of the town, A large part on tho east of the 
town is covered with pdn gardens and jangle. The houses are 
generally thatched and built of laterite earth, which after 
exposure to the air hardens almost to the consistency of 
stone. 

The most noticeable building in the town is a carved brick 
temple in Sonttor known as tho Ras Mancha It is a fine apeci- 
men of the latest class of temple architecture in Bengal, and the 
carvings over the entrance, which represent almost all the members 
of the Tlindu pantheon, are desembed by the Archeological 
Surveyor as being among the best specimens of the kindin the | 
province. The cemetery, which is situated to the south of the 
Barabagan, contains a monument to the memory of John 
Cheap, which records tho fact that he entered the Bengal Civil 
Fervice in 1782, was for 41 years Commercial Resident in Bir- 
bhiim, and died in 1828 in tho 62nd year of his age. The site 
of a summer palace of Bir Rajas, marked by a few. grassy 
mounds, is pointed out in Husainébad near the Colleotor’s 
residence. 

The town contains the usual courts and public offices found 
at a district head-quarters, a town hall, a publio library (opened 
in 1900), a veterinary dispensary, a charitable dispensary, and the 
Ledy Curzon Zanana Hospital. The chief educational institation 
is the Government Zild School. An agricultural exhibition 
called the the Suri Cattle and Prodace Show, which was 
instituted for the improvement ¢f local cattle and vegetable 
‘produce, ia held in a mango garden, called the Barubagan, within 
the municipality exery yoar in January or Febroary and is 
adtengied by several thousands, 

The chief indemry of Suri isthe manufacture of palangquins 
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and furniture. At Alunda, two miles distant from the town 
strfped cotton table covers and bedsheets, towels, white table 
cloths, mosquito-nets and other coarse cloth are produced. ‘'neser 
reeling, tusser weaving and cotton weaving are also carried on 
in the large village of Kalipur-Karidha, a mile west of Surf. 
Bafta (mixed tusser and cotton cloth) said to be in no way inferior 
to the bafi.s of Bhagalpur is also produced at Karidha, 

The name Suri is reported to be a contraction of Sihuri, 

Suri Subdivision.—Southern subdivision of the district, lying 
between 28° 33’ and 24° 7’ N. and between &7° 10’ and 87° 58’ 
E. with on area of 1,107 square miles. It is bounded on the 
north by the Murshidabad district, the Rampur Hat subdivision 
and the Santal Parganas ; on the cast by the Murshidabad and 
Burdwan districts; on {he south by Burdwan; and on the west by 
Burdwan and the Senthal Parganas. ‘Tho cast and south of the 
subdivision resembk the alluvial plains of Bengal with cocasional 
patches of laterite and forest, but towards the west and north 
the ground rises and the surface is marked by undulating uplands 
of an average height of two to three hundred feet above sea- 
level, which are often covered by small sd? forests, Although 
deforestation is going on rapidly, the country is still fairly well 
wooded, bar (Ficus tndicn), pipal (Fieus refigiosa), mango, bamboo 
and tal (boraseus flabellifer) being frequently found. One special 
feature of the subdivision is the numbor of tanks, with their 
banks studded with high palm trees, which are found in and 
about any village of considerable size. 

The subdivision is drained by several rivers, streams and 
rivulets passing over sandy beds or through narrow channels, 
which are swollen by freshets during the rainy season, but 
remain almost dry during the rest of the yeur. Some of these 
are subject to floods which deposit sand, from which the neigh- 
bouring fields are protected by embankments ; while in a few the 
water is stored up after tho rains for purposes of irrigation by 
means of cross dams. The largest of the rivers is the Ajai, which 
nowhere intersects the subdivision, but forms its southern 
boundary. A few narrow streams, like the Hinglé, and other 
minor nudlahs or rivalets drain a small tract of country to the 
south into the Ajai, The general slope of the rest of the country 
is towards the east, and the drainage of the land passes through 
a number of streams like the 841 or Kop, the Bakreswar, 
the Kana Nadi, eto., into the Mor, which is the only other 
river of any sizein the subdivision. The Ondal-Sainthia Chord 
line of railway, which hae been recently opened, intersects the 
subdivision from east to west, while the Loop line traverses 
the eastern portion. 
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The population was 535,928 in 1901, as against 470,229 in 
1891, the density being 484 persons to the square mile, There 
are 1,981 villages and one town, Suri, the head-quarters. For 
administrative purposes it is divided into five thanas, viz., Bol- 
pur with the Ilambazar outpust, Dubrajpur with the Khairdsol 
outpost, Labpur, Saékulipur and Suri with the Muhammad- 
bazar, Rajnagar and Sainthié outposts. 

Surul.—aA village in the south of the Suri subdivision, 
situated three miles west of Bolpur and about five miles north of 
the Ajai river. Population (1901) 1,508. The village is note- 
worthy as having been the site of a commercial residency under 
Mr. John Cheap, whose work has been described at length in 
Chapter II. After the East India Company gave up its mer- 
cantile dealings in 1835, the residency was abandoned and 
allowed to fall into decay The ruins cover the top of a small 
hil, and though they are becoming every year more difficult 
to traco, the extent of the original building can still be seen. 

Tarapur.—A village in the Rampur Hat thana of the Ram- 
pur 1Lat subdivision. It is said to be so called because the eye- 
balls (¢ara) of Sati fell here. Others say that Tarapur 1s not a 
peh, but that the place owes its sanctity to tho fact that the 
sage Basistha here worshipped the goddess Sati in the form 
of Taraé. The common local opinion, however, is that it is 
really a pith and that Basistha selected this place for worship- 
ping Sati because it was a pith. Tho village contains a temple 
dedicated to Tara, the origin of which is accounted for by the 
following legend, from which again the place is somewhat 
inconsistently said to derive its name. A man whom businesa 
called to Murshidabad, being benighted and overcome by hunger, 
stopped near a mango grove in a village called Chandipur, 
situated at the foot of the hillock on which the present temple 
stands. He lost his way to the village itself, and through fear of 
ghosts and goblins became insensible. As he was a Sikta (a 
follower of Sakti), the goddess protected him from the attacks 
of the jackals and dogs by which the garden was infeated, it 
having been, as it still is, a place for the cremation of bodies 
(shasdn), Now the garden was within the zemindéri of Rani 
Bhawani of Putiy&, a lady celebrated for ber liberality and piety. 
The goddess appeared to her in a dream, and directed her to 
erect s temple near the mango grove in her honour. Within a 
yest the temple was erected and dedicated to the goddess, the 
name Taripor beigg selected because the traveller, when he 
yeooyered his senses in the morning, cried out “Tark,” “ Taxé.” 
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A 
Administration, land revouuo, 85-92; 
general, 93-98, 
Adwinistrative changos, 27, charges, 98. 
Afghans, wars of, 12, 
Afsalpur, 26, 
Agalda, 40. 
Agent, commercial, 22-24 
Aghans crops, 55, 
Agriculture, 50-57. 
Agricultural Assoc mtion,|56, classcs, 31, 
show, 56. 
Abmadpur, 77. 
Ajai river, 3, 4. 
Alunda, 76, 130. 
Amdahara, description of, 105, 
Amusements, 42, 
Anwmistic beliofs, 82. 
Anjuman Mazukeri Islamia, 39. 
Arang, 72, 
Ardha bhag jot, 64 
Area of district, 1. 
Asad-ulla Khién, 138, 14 
Asadeul-Zamiin K hin, 14, 16 
Athéra-baisa jot, 64, 


B 


Babli river, 5. 

Badi-ul-Zamiin Khan, 14. 

Badebshi roed, 1), 12. 

Baga-entel soil, 68, 

Bagdis, 34,85. 

Bakreewar, description of, 105 ; river, 5, 
7, 11. 

Ballis, 70. 

Bendgara, High achool at, 303. 

Bandhabd Samiti, 29. 


Banaloi river, 5. 

Baptist Mission, 81, 32. 

Baptist Zenina Mission, 104. 

Basta land, 52, 54 

Baawa, 74 

Bauris, 86, 

Baze zamts lands, 86. 

Bele soil, 54. 

Hell-inetal, manufacture of, 78 

Bhador crops, 55. 

Bhadrapur, description of 109, 110. 

Bhandirban, description of, 310, 

Bhimgerh, description of, 110, 111. 

Bhollas, 38. 

Binds soil, 63. 

Birbhum, origia of name, 1, 2. 

Nirchandiapur, desc mption of, 111 

Birds, 6. 

Birpur, description ot, 11). 

Bir Rajas, 3, 2, 20, 22, 

Brrainghpur, 74, 128 ; description of, 111, 

Bishnupur, 74, 

Bolpur, 76 ; description of, 111.218 ; 
dispensary at, 49; rainfall of, 8; 
registration office at, 96; thine 
at, 96. 

Botany, 6, 6. 

Boundasies of district, 2. 

Braébmani river, 5. 

Lribmans, 36. 

Brahmo Samaj, 39, 112, 113. 

Braes, manufacture of, 76. 

British, early adu.inistration of, 16-26, 

Bungslowa, inspection, 81. 

Burdwan fever, 43-45. 
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Calamitics, natu), 58-68, 
Castes and tribes, 34-39. 
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Cattle, 56. 

Cattle show, 66. 

Census results, 29-81. 

Ceages, 94. 

Chand: Dis, 32. 

Chaukidira, 96, 97, 

Chaukidiri chakran lands, 97 

Chesp, Johu, 21, 22. 

Cheni crops, 54. 

Chilla, dispensary at, 49 

Chills river, 3, 

Cholera, 47. 

Christian Missions, 31, 32. 

Christiaus, number of, 31. 

Climate, 8. 

Clothing of the poople, 41, 42 

Coal-flelds, 6, 7. 

Coal-mines, 72. 

Colleges, 103. 

Commerce, 77, 78. 

Commercial Agent, 22-24, Remdeut, 20 22 

Communication, means of, 79-82. 

Configuration of district, 2, 3 

Conveyances, 82, 

Crops, pmnel pal, 55. 

Cultavation, area of, 56, extension and 
improvement of, 5b. 

Cyclones, 62, 63. 
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Dacoita, raids of, 17-20. 
Dafadiira, 96. 

Daftes chdkrde lands, 91. 
Déanga land, 51, 62, 
Dantindigh!, 116. 

Denelty of population, 80. 
Deooh’, 70, 123, 

Dhirms, 70. 

Dharmarij, worship of, 32, 33. 
Dhunt crops, 65. 

Disoasos, principal, 43-47, 
Dispensaries, 48, 49. 

District Board, 99-100, 
District, area of, 1; formation of, 27. 
Divinatinn. 33, 
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Doansh soil, 58, 54, land, 50, 51. 

Dome, 36. 

Doranda, 77. 

Dubrajpur, 7, 72, 76; description of, 
113-116 , registration office at, 96; 
thiina at, 06, estate, 65, 

Dwarka river, 5 

Dwellinge of the people, 41. 
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Kurthquakes, 63. 

Education, 102-104 

Elephants, wild, 20, 

Enngration, 81. 

Epidemics of cholera, 47, 
43-46, 

Ekchakra, description of, 116 

Entel soil, 58, 

Entenc fever, 4». 

Evskine & Co., 77, 118. 

Estates, description of, 89, revenue trot, 
98, subdivision of, 87, 

Excise, revenne from, 94, 


F 


of fever, 


Famines, 58-6). 

Fanune of 1770, 16, 17. 
Fasal pati land, 62, 
Fatehpar, 77. 

Fauna, 6 

Fernes, 82. 

Fevers, 43 47 

Filatures, alk, 74. 

Fish, 6, trade in, 77. 
Floods, 62, 

Food of the people, 40, 42. 
Forests, 5, 6. 

Prench in Birbhum, 15, “4, 25. 
Froshard, 22-24. 


G 


Gandhabsniks, 33. 

Gasje, revenue from, 9}, 
Ganpur, 70. 

Gant jam’, Su. 
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Garbhabaa, 32. 

Ganatia, 22-24, 74; description of, 116, 
117. 

General administration, 03-48. 

Geology, 6-8. 

Gh@s and, 52. 

Chstwali lands, 65. 

Ghordmara river, 3. 

Girls’ echoola, 10+ 

Gita Govinda, 9, 10 

Gochar patrt hind, 53, 

Government Estates, 88, {)4. 

Granite, 7. 

Grazing lands, 87. 

Gulams, 66, 

Gumashias, 40. 


H 


Halkrish: krishOnt, 64. 

Halpatit land, 52. 

iris, 37. 

Harveankirtan, 42. 

Hoagratpur, 76 

Health, public, 43-4 

Hemp drugs, {4. 

Helampur, dispensary at, 4%, deecrip- 

117; Collive at, 103, 
ramfall of, 8, 

High schovls, 103. 

Hindus, number of, 3. 

Hinduism, 32. 

Hingla river, 6. 

History, 9-28. 

Holdings of tonants, ‘J. 

Honorary Magistrates, 96. 

Hospitals, 48, 49. 

Hukmapur estate, 65. 


tiou of, 


I 


Jjaeas, 80. 

Tiimbeszar, 19, 71, 76; description of, 
127, 118 ; police outpost at, 96, 

Immigration, 31. 

Income-tar, 94. 
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Indigo manufacture, 24, 25, 76 77. 
Industries, 72, 77, 

Industrial classes, 81. 

Inotitutions, medical, 48, 49; social, 39, 
Inundations, 62. 

Trrigation, 54, 65. 

Iron, manufacture of, 68, 72, 74. 


J 


Jidupetias, 38, 39, 
Jauila, 98, 

Jaina traditions, 9, 
Saljol, 119. 

Jang albkami land, 52. 
Jayadeva, 9, 10, 82, 110, 
Jayadeva Kenduli, 119, 
Jed Gnga land, 51, 
Jolabas, 32, 


K 


Kalipur, 74, 180. 

Kandar, 3. 

Kankare soil, 54, 

Karidha, 74, 76, 77, 180. 
Kay&le, 40. 

Kaytha, 74. 

Keating, Christopher, 18, 20, 
Kendgoria catate, 08. 

Kenduli, 82; description of, 119, 
Kendwa Billa, 119, 

Khafriisol, police outpost at, 96, 
Kh@nejad-gylam, 66. 

Kharun, 76. 

Khustigri, 120. 

Kirnabar, 49, 77, 
Kishannagar, 116. 

Kopé river, 6. 

Koran schools, 104. 

Korfd ryota, 90. 

Kotésur, 116. 

RrishGni jot, 64. 

Krishant system of iabour, 66. 
Krishnanagar, 116. 

Kukutia, 76,” 
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Labourers, 66, 67. 

Labpur, 43; description of, 120; High 
school at, 108; rainfall at, 8; regis- 
tration office at, 96; thiina at, 96, 

Lac manufacture, 75. 

Lakhanor, 10. 

Lakraknnd, 10; High achool at, 108. 

Lakahmipur, 76. 

Lal Paibari, 126. 

Land, classes of, 50, 08. 

Land revenue, adininistration of, 83-92; 
statistics of, 88. 

Land tenures, 88-90. 

Languages, 17. 

Luterite, 7. 

Loprosy, 47. 

Lete, 87, 88. 

Libraries, 104. 

Limestone, 72. 

Loca) Boards, 100. 

Local Self-Government, 9-101, 

Loh& mahals, 69, 70, 

Lokpur, 76, 

Loop line, 80. 

Lower Primary wchoola, 104. 


M 


Madrasa, 104. 
Mabivira, 9. 
Mahespur, 26. 
Magistrates, 96. 
Malaris) fever, 45-46. 
Mallarpur estate, 65. 
Male, 86. 
Makhdumpager, 121. 
Manas&, worship of, 82, 938. 
Mandala, 89, 40, 85, 86. 
Ma ndiran, 22, 

Manghi, 4. 

Maayjhi jot, 90. 
Manufactures, 72, 77. 
‘MosBthi invasions, 13. 
Macgrim, 81, 72, 123, 
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Material condition of the people, 67, 

Mayirakshi, 6. % 

Mayireswar, 12 ; thins at, 96. 

Media \and, 62. 

Modical aspects, 48-49. 

Metel soil, 58. 

Methodist Episcopal Mission, 82, 

Middle schools, 103. 

Migration, 81. 

Mines, 68-72. 

Missions, Christian, 31-32. 

Molasses, manufacture of, 76. 

Mouey-orders, 83. 

Mor river, 5. 

Mouchis, 36, 

Mughal road, 11-12. 

Muhamwadans, early rule of, 10,11; late 
rule of, 11-16; number of, 81. 

Muhammadbazar, 71 ; description of, 121; 
police outpost at, 96. 

Murarai, description of, 122; rainfall at, 
8; thina at, 96. 

Municipalities, 100-101, 


N 


Nagar, 10, 11, 19, 26; dispensary at, 
122, 128, Sce also Rajnagar. 


Nagari, 124. 

Nab, 40. 

Nalhati, 76. 

Nalbati-Azimganj line, 80. 

Nalhiti, description O 1u4; dispensary 
at, 49; registration office at, 96; 
thins at, 96. 

Nandkamiir, residence of, 109. 

Nanuur, 124, 136, 

Niraéyanpur, 70, 

Natural calamities, 58-63, 

Navigation, 81-82. 

Newspapers, 104, 

Neyjbaets land, 62. 

Nityinanda, $2, 

Maris, 76. 
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Ovenpations of the people, $1. 
Olas land, 61. 

Ondi)-Sainthia line, 80. 
Upium, revenue from, 94 
Ordeals, 88, 34, 

Outposts, police, 98. 


P 


Pachwas, revenue from, 94. 

Pagla river, 5. 

Patwasts land, 52. 

Pals eoil, 58, 

Palisa, 74. 

Pénbaray laud, 52. 

Pinch-ardha jot, 66 

Parganas, 92, 

Pasturage, 57 

Pathiins, 82. 

Pathan Rijis, 13-10 

Patharchapur, 125. 

Patstjams and, 52, 

Patyams land, 51, 62 

Pates taluks, 89 

People, the, 29-44, 

People, material condition of the, 67. 

Permanently scttled estates, 88, 93, 

Phulbera, 126. 

Physical aspects, 1-8. 

Police, 96-97. 

Population, density of, 30, growth of, 
29, migration of, 31, rural, 41, 
urbsn, 81. 

Postal Department, 82 

Prices, 60, in faunnes, 68, 59, Ou 

Primary schools, 108, 104, 

Produce renta, 64, 65. 

Pubhe health 43.49, 

Purandarpur, 77. 
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Quarrica, 72, 
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Rebs crops, 56. 

Ridha, 9, 

Rainfall, 8. 

Rajis of Birbhim, 10, 11, 13-16, 88-87. 

Raynagar, 76, 77; dispensary at, 122, 
123 ; police ontpost at, 96. See also 
Nagar. 

Rampur Hat, 8, 76; description of, 196 
dispensary at, 48; High school at, 
108 ; registration office at, 96; anb- 
jail at, 98, thiina at, 96. 

Rampur Hit subdivision, 126, 127, 

Rirh Joar, 78. 

Rased pasts land, 52 

Ra:lwaye, 80. 

Rates of rent, 64, 65. 

Records of Birbhim, 27, 28 

Registration offices, 95, 96. 

Roligions, 81, 

Rents, 64, 65. 

Rent-free holdings, 91. 

Reti soil, 58, 

Revenue, administration of laud, 83-02, 

Revenue hustory, 88-88, 

Revenny of district, 98-96. 

Rivers Thomson girle’ schovl, 104, 

Roads, 80-81, 

Hural population, 82. 


Sabek patst lund, 62. 

dadgopa 36, 

Sainthia, police out-post ut, 98; desorip- 
tion of, 27. 

Saryads, 82. 

Sékulipur, thins st, 96 

Sa} river, 6. 

Saigher land, 52. 

Sak land, $1. 

Sameuds leases, 90, 

Sanitation, 47, 48, 

Santils, 85, 36; education of, 106; 
rebaliion of, 25-27, 

SduGiviketan, 89, 11%, 118. 


188, 


Sarbera land, 62, 

Savings Bank, 52, 

Scarcity, periods of, 58-61, 

Schools, 102-104 

Self-Government, Local, 99-101 

Service holdings, 91, 92. 

Settlemente of tent, 65, 

Shab Alam, invaston of, 16. 

Shallampar estate, 65, 

Sheikhs, 82. 

Shellac, 76, 

Sherburne, Mr. 18 

Sherpur Atui, 12, 

Silk weaving, 72-74. 

Simanddars, 40. 

Social inatitutiona, 89. 

Snthe, 63, 54, 

Staff, administrative, 93; oducntional, 

1038. 

Stampa, revenue trom, 14, 

Stone quarries, 72, 

Spirit, rovenue frow, 94, 

Subdivisions of district, (3. 

Subha Singh, revolt of, 12, 

Sub-teonres, 90, 

Sugar, manufacture of, 76. 

Sukrabid, 104, 

Supur, 76, 77; description of, 127-129. 

Sudibuds lenses, 89. 

Sua’ land, 61, 

Suri bowla, 76. 

Suri, description of, 129-181 ; cattle and 

produce show at, 66; dispensary 

at, 48, 49; jail st, 98; mwuni- 

cipnlity at, 100, 101; rainfall 

at, 8; registration office at, 96; 

Rivers Thomson girls’ school nt, 

104; thins at, 90; silZ school st, 

108, 
subdivision, 

181-182, 

Ssrul, 21, 22; description of, 182, 


Tt 


Sori description of, 


PAlake, 80, 98. 
Tanks, $6 


INDEX. 


Téatipara, 74, 76. 

Teppas, 92. 

Tar&par, description of, 132, 

Telegraph offices, 82. 

Temperatare, 8. 

Temporarily settled estates, 88, 98, 

Tenants’ holdings, 90. 

Tenures, 89, 90, 

Tenures of lund, 88-90, 

Thinns, 96. 

Thiké jot, G5. 

Tikarbetha, 76. 

Tole, 104. 

Topography, 1-8, 

Towns, 31. 

Trade. 77-78 ; early European, 20-25. 

Tribes and castes, 64-30. 

Tusser cocuon-rearing and silk-weaving, 
74, 76. 


U 


Udhbastu land, 62. 
Under-tenants’ holdings, 90. 
Upper Primary schools, 103, 
Urban population, 31. 


Vv 


Vaccination, 47. 
Vaishnava poets, 3’. 
Vajjabbimi, 9, 

Veyotation, 5, 6, 
Veterinary dispensary, 100. 
Village offictuls, 89, 40. 
Villages, 81, 


Ww 


Wages, 65. 
Water-lifte, 54, 56. 
Weights, 78. 

Z 


Zouiina hospital, 49. 
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